SCROOBY. 


The  parish  of  Scrooby  is  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
County  of  Nottingham,  from  the  City  of  which  it  is  about 
thirty-four  miles  distant,  and  eight  miles  from  Retford, 
its  market  town.  The  population  was  in  1801,  225, 
which  in  1841  rose  up  to  297,  but  diminished  to  243  in 
1911.  The  area  is  1608  acres,  17  of  which  are  water. 
The  only  industry  up  to  the  present  has  been  connected 
with  agriculture.  The  rateable  value  is  £5,423. 

The  name  Scrooby  indicates  its  Scandinavian  origin, 
the  first  part  having  reference  to  a  personal  name,  pos¬ 
sibly  Skorri,  (Mutschmann) ,  and  the  second  to  his  farm 
or  hamlet.  The  variations  in  spelling  were:  Scrobi, 
Scroby,  Scrobia,  Scrowby,  etc. 

It  is  desirable  the  young  people  of  the 
Geology,  district  should  think  about  the  soil  and 
rocks  under  their  feet,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
for  them  to  realize  that  “  once  upon  a  time,”  as  the 
children  say  when  beginning  a  fairy  tale,  and  we  have 
more  than  a  fairy  tale  here,  once  upon  a  time  the  then 
surface  of  the  land  is  below  where  Scrooby  stands,  nearly 
a  thousand  yards  from  the  present  surface.  The  vegeta¬ 
tion  then  grew  rank  and  wild  in  rich  profusion,  for  the 
climate  was  very  different  to  what  it  now  is,  and  so 
continued  for  a  long  period,  until  the  whole  growth  was 
covered  over.  Possibly  the  children  may  >ask  whence  the 
material  in  its  successive  layers  and  ages  came,  and 
how,  and  how  long  it  would  take  to  accomplish  the  work. 
Who  can  reply  ?  The  marvel  is  that  now  we  shall  be 
supplied  for  our  fires,  gas,  and  electricity  with  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  vast  ages  ago,  hid  by  God  Almighty  until  our 
day  and  for  our  use. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Phillips,  the  Engineer 
of  the  Harworth  Main  Colliery,  which  is  in  the  parish 
adjoining  Scrooby,  I  am  supplied  with  information  as 
to  what  the  borings  shew.  “  The  stratum  immediately 
beneath  the  soil  at  Harworth  is  known  as  the  pebble  bed, 
and  consists  of  soft  sandstone  with  pebbles.  It  belongs 
to  the  Bunter  formation  of  the  triassic  period,  and  forms 
the  base  of  the  secondary  group  or  cycle  of  rocks.  The 
descending  order  will,  therefore,  be  as  follows: 
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“  Bunter  ”  consisting  of  red  and  yellow  sandstone, 
pebbles,  red  marl  and  gypsum,  frequently  containing 
huge  quantities  of  water,  to  a  depth  of  130  feet.  The 
boring  was  carried  a  further  depth  of  113  feet  into  the 
Magnesian  Limestone,  consisting  of  grey  and  brown 
limestone,  usually  with  fissures  and  containing  water. 
Huge  quantities  of  water  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  from 
a  depth  of  70  feet  until  the  base  of  the  Magnesian  Lime¬ 
stone  is  reached.  The  Magnesian  Limestone  in  the 
Doncaster  Coal  field  can  be  likenened  to  an  underground 
reservoir,  for  it  is  honey-combed  with  saturated  fissures, 
possibly  arising  from  the  fact  that  limestone  is  partly 
soluble  in  water.  This  difficultv  has  to  be  overcome  by 
the  cementation  process  of  sinking.  A  cement  mixture 
which  will  set  under  water  is  mixed  at  the  pit  top,  and 
pumped  into  the  water  bearing  strata  surrounding  the 
shaft.  The  setting  of  the  cement  is  indicated  by  a 
stoppage  of  the  flow  of  water  into  the  shaft.  The  shaft 
is  then  pumped  dry,  and  sinking  proceeds  as  through 
hard  ground. 

Below  the  Magnesian  Limestone  is  the  Permian 
Sandstones,  and  below  that  the  Coal  Measures,  consisting 
of  Shale,  Bind,  Clunch,  Sandstone  Rock,  Bat,  Bands 
of  Ironstone  and  seams  of  coal.” 

The  coal  intended  to  be  worked  is  the  Barnsley 
seam.  “  Proof  of  its  existence  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  being  worked  at  Maltby,  and  Rossington  to  the 
west,  and  that  it  was  proved  in  the  South  Car  bore  hole 
to  the  east.  The  depth  of  the  seam  at  Maltby,  Rossing¬ 
ton,  and  South  Car  is  820  yards,  872  yards,  and  1048 
yards  respectively,  and  it  should  be  found  at  Harworth 
at  a  depth  of  900  to  950  yards.  The  increased  depth  is 
due  to  a  general  thickening  of  the  superincumbent  strata 
towards  the  east. 

The  ultimate  capacity  of  the  mine  will  be  5,000  tons 
per  day,  but  this  output  will  not  be  attained  until  about 
eight  years  after  the  coal  is  reached.' ’ 

The  parishes  surrounding  Scrooby  are  (1) 
Environs.  Scraftworth,  which  is  joined  to  Everton. 

with  its  church  of  the  twelfth  century, 
having  some  fine  Norman  work.  (2)  Mattersey,  where 
was  a  Gilbertine  Monastery,  a  small  portion  of  the  ruins 
of  which  remain.  (3)  Ranskill,  a  thriving  village  with 
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an  old  Manor  Court,  and  a  new  church.  It  is  in  the 
parish  of  Blyth  (4)  at  which  place  a  Benedictine  Priory 
stood,  with  its  twin  monastic  and  parish  church  and 
monuments  of  great  interest ;  its  charming  park  and 
village  greens,  with  flower-adorned  cottages.  Barnby 
Moor  and  Hodsock  Priory  are  in  this  parish,  the  latter 
having  historical  associations,  although  not  a  priory. 
(5)  Serlby  Hall  and  Park  with  its  famous  beeches  and 
charming  view,  and  instructive  family  history.  (6) 
Styrrup,  where  the  great  tournaments  were  held  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  now  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Harworth, 

(7)  at  which  a  great  colliery  is  being  opened  out. 

(8)  Bawtry,  which  formerly  had  a  market,  and  was  with 
Austerfield,  part  of  the  parish  of  Blyth.  (9)  Auster¬ 
field  we  shall  be  obliged  in  our  story  mentally  to  visit. 
Bawtry  is  between  it  and  Scrooby.  It  has  a  quaint 
parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  built  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  having  a  Norman  doorway 
with  a  compound  arch,  zigzag  and  beak  ornaments,  and 
a  dragon  carved. 

It  is  singular  that  in  the  parishes  surrounding 
Scrooby  the  mansions  and  estates  of  Viscount  Galway, 
C.B.,  A.D.C.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Notts.  County  Council 
and  Colonel  Mellish,  C.B.,  the  Vice-Chairman,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Notts.  Education  Committee,  should 
both  be  located.  The  north  leads  and  rules  the  south, 
and  rules  well. 

Scrooby  is  well  watered,  “  like  the  garden 
The  of  the  Lord,”  for  the  five  streams  of  the 

Rivers.  Rainworth- water,  the  Maun,  the  Meden, 

the  Wollen,  and  the  Poulter,  become  the 
Idle,  and  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  parish.  The 
Ryton,  rising  near  Shireoaks,  runs  on  the  west  of 
Scrooby  but  at  Gibbet  Hill  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and 
running  by  Scrooby  village  it  grinds  the  corn  at  the  old 
mill,  and  enters  the  Idle,  which  flows  by  Bawtry  to  the 
Trent,  the  latter  stretch  having  been  formed  into  a 
navigation.  From  Retford  to  Bawtry,  the  river  was 
once  navigable  for  small  boats,  but  it  preferred  to  revert 
to  the  character  of  its  name.  The  Idle  and  its  con- 
tributary  streams  above  named  were  evidently  favourites 
in  the  olden  time,  for  by  their  banks  the  Abbeys  of 
Rufford,  Roche  and  Welbeck,  and  the  Priories  of  Work¬ 
sop,  Wallingwells,  Blyth,  and  Mattersey  were  formed. 
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The  Great  North  Road  from  London  to 
Roads.  York  and  Edinburgh  which  runs  through 
Scrooby,  one  would  expect  to  have  been 
made  early  and  kept  in  good  condition,  but  it  was  not, 
and  for  a  considerable  length  it  was  an  unenclosed  tract 
through  open  country.  In  1555  Parliament  passed  an 
Act  requiring  every  parish  to  elect  two  Surveyors  to  keep 
the  highways  in  repair  by  forced  labour,  but  it  had  little 
effect.  Even  in  1700  it  is  said  that  it  took  from  four 
days  to  a  week  to>  go  from  London  to  York.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  1766  which  recited  that  some  of  the  local  roads 
being  narrow  and  ruinous,  could  not  be  sufficiently 
repaired,  widened,  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  law,  a  diversion  was  therefore  made  from 
Markham  Moor  to  Barnby  Moor,  bringing  Retford  on  to 
the  main  line,  and  when  £1,000  raised  by  private  sub¬ 
scription  had  been  spent,  Mr.  John  Bright  deposed  before 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  that  the  roads  were 
still  bad  and  ruinous.  The  poor  old  road,  being  deserted, 
speedily  covered  itself  with  grass.  Another  diversion 
was  made  in  Scrooby  by  the  Turnpike  Road  Trustees 
who  had  authority  to  construct  and  divert  so  as  to  over¬ 
come  the  disability  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  road 
in  the  village. 

The  North  Road  from  Nottingham  via  Blyth, 
described  in  Domesday  Book  as  “  the  road  to  York,” 
joins  the  Great  North  Road  a  little  north  of  Scrooby  ; 
as  also  does  the  old  Roman  Road  from  Lincoln  to  York, 
crossing  the  Trent  at  Littleborough. 

Ogilby’s  “  Road  Book,” (1675)  page  13  says:  “  At 
143.5  (miles  from  London)  you  pass  through  Ravenskel, 
a  small  village  by  Sorlby  on  the  left,  come  at  145.3  to 
Scrooby  a  village  of  two  furlongs,  from  which  an  open 
way  brings  you  to  a  Rill  at  146.6  where  together  you 
enter  Yorkshire  and  Bawtry.”  It  shows  the  road  as 
then  going  through  the  village. 

The  bridge  over  the  Idle,  called  Bawtry 
Bridges.  bridge,  was  in  1547  in  great  ruin  and  decay, 
and  no  less  noisome  to  the  travellers,  so 
they  pulled  down  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  at  Scraftworth 
and  mended  the  highway.  It  was  repaired  in  1609  at 
the  cost  of  the  hundreds  of  Bassetlaw  and  Newark.  It 
was  rebuilt  of  wood  in  1738  at  the  joint  expense  of  Notts, 
and  Yorkshire.  In  1810  it  was  rebuilt  on  144  piles,  15 
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feet  in  length,  covered  with  planks,  on  which  rested 
Roche  Abbey  stone,  and  cost  £3,000.  (Peck).  The 
bridge  over  the  Ryton  on  the  Great  North  Road  was 
erected  in  1767,  which  was  eight  years  before  the  In¬ 
closure  Act  was  passed.  The  road  was  then  a  Turnpike 
Road,  and  probably  the  bridge  was  built  by  the  Turn¬ 
pike  Trustees,  but  it  is  now  a  County  Bridge. 

If  three  hundred  years  ago  we  had  stood  on 
Hatfield.  Bawtry  Bridge,  or  its  site,  as  a  pivot,  and 

faced  the  south  or  south-west,  we  should 
have  looked  on  the  district  of  the  Hatfield,  or  Sand, 
Division  of  Bassetlaw  Hundred,  stretching  from  Scrooby 
to  Clipstone,  near  where  the  mighty  oaks  and  beautous 
silver  birches  of  Sherwood  Forest  grew,  “  with  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  deer  and  stags  with  lofty  antlers,”  and 
a  great  wood  stretched  thence  to  Nottingham.  Now 
turning  on  the  pivot  and  looking  north-east,  we  should 
have  faced  Hatfield  Chase,  the  central  part  of  which 
had  70,000  acres,  but  the  whole  run  of  the  Chase,  in¬ 
cluding  the  purlieus,  extended  to  180,000.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  there  were  a  thousand 
red  deer  in  Hatfield.  The  district  was  in  1626  drained 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Cornelius  Yermuyden,  at  a 
cost  of,  some  said  £400,000,  which  may  be  was  excessive. 
Probably  some  benefit  accrued  to  Scrooby  by  this 
drainage  scheme.  Now  we  can  see  why  Henry  VIII., 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  in  succession,  desired 
to  have  Scrooby  Manor  House.  It  was  the  centre  of  a 
vast  sporting  country. 

There  was  in  617  a  battle  on  the  river  Idle 
Danes,  between  the  Northumbrians  and  East  Angli- 

ans,  where  the  King  of  the  former  was  slain, 
and  this  may  have  affected  the  district.  But  the  name 
of  Scrooby  carries  us  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Danes 
(866)  who  extensively  located  themselves  in  the  district, 
as  the  names  of  Barnby,  Ranby,  Serlby,  Saunby,  etc., 
tell.  Ranskill  is  Danish.  So  are  the  many  “  thorp es. 
We  may  hope  that  when  they  entered  they  quietly 
superseded  the  older  inhabitants,  but  in  some  places, 
in  this  and  the  following  century,  their  coming  was 
accompanied  by  fire,  destruction  and  slaughter,  before 
they  settled  down  and  supplied  us  with  kings.  The 
probability  is,  however,  that  the  district  was  then  of  the 
nature  of  forest,  and  had  to  be  cleared. 
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When  Domesday  Book  was  compiled  (1086) 
Normans,  twenty  years  after  the  Conquest,  the  parish 
was  a  berewick,  or  dependency,  and  part  of 
the  Manor  of  Sutton-cum-Lound,  which  is  five  miles  to 
the  south,  the  land  being  the  property  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  “  In  Sudtone  (Sutton)  and  Scrobi  (B) 
(Scrooby)  and  Lund  (B)  (Loundl  (there  is)  one  caru- 
cate  of  land  and  six  bovates  (assessed)  to  the  geld,” 
for  the  king  for  national  defence.  (?  120  acres  and  90 
acres).  The  quantity  and  state  of  the  land  in  the  three 
places  is  all  joined.  “  Archbishop  Thomas  has  there  2 
ploughs  (or  plough  teams,  or  plough  lands)  in  demesne 
(or  home  farm)  and  14  villeins  (subject  tenants)  and 
6  bordars  (serfs  and  small  tenants)  having  6  ploughs.” 
Meadow  and  Woodland  are  also  mentioned. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  parish  is  Plum- 
Plumtree.  tree  Farm,  In  1178  John  the  Constable 
of  Chester  granted  the  town  of  Plumtree 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  In  29  Henry  VIII.  the 
Archbishop  demised  his  great  close  paled  about  (called 
Plumtree  field,  besides  Scrooby  Park)  with  the  lodge 
and  all  his  warren  and  game  of  conyes  for  the  rent  of 
£12.  12.  0.  to  Geofrey  Lee  his  brother. 

In  Danish  times  and  subsequently  it  is  pro- 
The  bable  there  was  not  a  church  at  Scrooby,  but 
Church,  before  the  Normans  came,  when  all  the  land 
in  Sutton  and  Scrooby  was  confirmed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  YMrk,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some 
provision  for  church  worship  would  be  made  in  both 
places. 

“Long  before  the  Conquest  the  Archbishops  of  York 
had  possessed  the  patronage  of  the  rectory  of  Sutton  and 
Scrooby,  and  when  at  the  Conquest  the  manor  of  Ban- 
skill  was  given  to  them  (the  monks  of  Blyth)  it  is 
probable  that  the  tithes  of  that  manor  were  claimed  for 
this  (?  Blyth)  rectory,  more  especially  as  it  lay  con¬ 
tiguous  to  Scrooby.”  So  says  Canon  Baine  (p.  124)  and 
he  further  tells  us  that  Archbishop  Boger,  who  presided 
over  the  diocese  from  1154  to  1190,  “  founded  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Sepulchre  on  the  north  side  of  the  Minster  at 
York,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  *  *  * 
gave  the  churches  of  Everton,  Sutton  with  Scrooby,  Hay- 
ton,  Clarborough,  Betford  and  others.  In  1258  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sewell  ordained  vicarages  in  these  churches  vesting 
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the  presentation  in  the  sacrist.  Of  course  at  the  Dissolu¬ 
tion  the  revenues  and  patronage  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  fell 
to  the  Crown.  In  the  4th  Elizabeth  they  were  sold  to 
one  Webster,  and  thus  the  great  tithes  of  Sutton  and 
Scrooby  *  *  *  together  with  the  patronage  of  these 
churches  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  laymen/ ’  One 
aspect  of  this  gift  will  be  seen  when  we  arrive  at  the 
Scrooby  Inclosure  in  1775. 

The  first  vicar  of  Sutton  named  by  Torre  is  William 
de  Hextilderham,  17th  October,  1291. 


The  present  structure  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Cox,  in  his 
County  Churches  of  Nottinghamshire,”  as  having  had 
a  predecessor.  It  was  “  rebuilt  throughout  about  1380,” 
but  the  Archbishops  had  a  residence  here  more  than  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  years  before  that  date.  There  was  in 
the  Manor  house  a  private  chapel  for  use  when  in  resi¬ 
dence,  but  there  would  probably  be  also  a  Chapel  of 
ease  to  Sutton.  The  Black  Death  occurred  in  1348,  in 
which  one  third  of  the  clergy  and  people  perished,  and 
church  building  was  largely  stopped  for  one  hundred 
years,  but  as  the  manor  belonged  to  the  Archbishop  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  he  took  the  active  steps  for  the 
building  of  the  Church.  The  stone  used  was  largely 
from  Roche  Abbey  quarries,  about  ten  miles  off,  and 
Leland  passing  it  a  century  and  a  half  after  it  was 
rebuilt  marked  that  although  it  was  not  big  it  was 
“  welle  builded,”  of  well  squared  stones.  These  fine 
blocks  of  magnesium  limestone  may  possibly  have  been 
conveyed  from  the  quarry  to  the  vicinity  of  the  site  on 
rafts,  which  were  floated  down  the  little  river  Ryton. 
But  if  there  was  not  then  sufficient  water  for  the  purpose 
we  must  fall  back  on  to  the  pack-horse.  The  church 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  south  aisle  and  porch,  with 
west  tower,  and  tall  octagonal  spire,  these  latter  being 
the  earliest  portion  of  the  building.  The  nave  and  south 
aisle  have  square-headed  windows  of  very  late  Perpen¬ 
dicular  or  Tudor  design.  It  was  so-called  ”  restored 
in  1864,  but  really  was  entirely  modernized,  all  the 
distinguishing  features  being  removed,  the  original  font 
being  cast  out,  and  eventually  sold  to  go  to  America. 
The  church  plate  is  said  to  have  been  stolen.  There  are 
three  lengths  of  seating,  made  up  with  vine  pattern  on 
back,  and  traceried  ends  of  fifteenth  century  work. 
There  are  in  the  tower  three  bells,  which  Mr.  H.  Gill 
(having  climbed  up  the  tower)  says  are  inscribed  (1) 
“  Soli  Deo  Gloria  1649.  ”  (2)  “  1611  Jhesus  Be  our 

speed,”  and  (3)  “  T.  Good,  G.  Orson,  Churchwardens, 
T.  Hilton  of  Wath  Founder,  1787,”  The  spire  has  been 
twice  struck  by  lightning,  1817  and  1831.  The  glass  in 
the  east  window  is  a  memorial  erected  bv  Mr.  F.  E. 
Wilkinson,  to  his  father,  who  died  in  1889.  The  Registers 
date  from  1695. 

St.  Wilfrid, to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  was 
a  vigorous  fighting  saint,  who  built  largely  at  York, 
Ripon,  and  Hexham,  and  died  in  709.  Hence  the 
Archbishop  would  honour  the  memory  of  one  to  whom 
many  churches  in  Yorkshire  and  Notts,  were  dedicated. 

A  sad  picture  is  presented  to  us  of  the  neglected 
state  of  Scrooby  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
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century.  In  1804  Edward  Miller,  Doctor  of  Music,  in 
“  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Doncaster  and  its 
Vicinity,”  describing  Scrooby  Church  says:  “  In  my 
visits  to  the  different  churches  mentioned  in  this  book 
I  have  not  met  with  so  dirty,  so  indecent  a  place  for  the 
performance  of  divine  service  as  this  building.  It  has 
exactly  the  appearance  of  an  old  barn,  or  lumber-room. 
The  chancel  is  chiefly  the  receptacle  of  logs  of  wood,  old 
laths,  fragments  of  stone,  ladders  and  long  brushes  never 
used,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish ;  yet  this  is  the  place, 
enveloped  in  dirt,  where  the  sacrament  of  our  Lord’s 
supper  is  administered. 

“  O  !  shame  !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  Would  our 
clergy  condescend  to  drink  their  wine  in  their  own  habita¬ 
tions  surrounded  with  such  filthy  furniture  ?  I  believe 
not.  Surely  then  they  should  use  their  influence  not  to 
have  a  house  of  prayer  resemble  a  den  of  thieves.  The 
poverty  of  the  parishioners  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  such  neglect,  for  in  the  parish  are  several 
wealthy  farmers,  two  of  whom  are  generally  appointed 
churchwardens,  and  doubtless  might  be  induced,  by  small 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  officiating  minister  to  remedy 
the  above  abominable  evil.” 

Laird,  passing  in  1812  says,  “  the  church  which  once 
was  handsome,  but  now  decayed,  and  possessing  nothing 
of  its  ancient  grandeur  except  its  lofty  spire.”  (324). 
It  is,  however,  a  pleasure  to  record  that  the  church  now 
is  clean,  comfortable  and  restful  for  meditation  and 
worship. 

The  Stocks  were  on  one  side  of  the  north  entrance 
to  the  churchyard,  and  the  Pinfold  on  the  other  side. 
The  remains  of  the  former  were,  of  course,  carried  off 
to  America,  and  the  latter  becoming  also  disused  would 
have  gone  had  it  been  portable  ! 


THE  PALACE,  OR  MANOR  HOUSE. 

The  diocese  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  great, 
and  included  the  County  of  Nottingham.  The  difficulties 
of  travel  were  considerable,  for  not  only  were  the  roads 
bad,  but  there  were  no  houses  where  a  prince  bishop 
with  a  large  retinue  could  lodge  when  visiting  all  the 
districts  throughout  the  diocese.  It  was  therefore 
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deemed  well  by  succeeding  Archbishops  that  there  should 
be  residences  erected  at  convenient  centres,  partially 
furnished  with  all  the  heavier  requisites,  the  other 
necessary  articles  being  carried  with  the  cortege  travel¬ 
ling.  Such  houses  were  built  at  York,  Bishopthorpe, 
Shireburn,  Cawood,  Ripon,  Beverley,  Otley,  Southwell, 
and  Scrooby,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  London  house. 
When  the  house  at  Scrooby  was  built  we  do  not  know, 
but  King  John  in  1207  ordered  wine  to  be  sent  there, 
and  five  years  later  he  sent  orders  from  Scrooby  to  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  White’s  4 4  Dukeries  ”  it  is 
noted  that  among  the  3,300  charters  in  the  collection  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Francis  J.  Savile  Foljambe,  at  Osberton, 
there  are  two  grants  made  by  the  Archbishop,  concerning 
the  church  at  Osberton,  dated  at  Scrooby,  and  believed 
to  have  been  given  in  the  years  1228  and  9. 

When  in  1232  Archbishop  Gray  granted  to  the 
brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at 
Nottingham,  which  stood  at  the  north-west  corner  of  St. 
John’s  Street,  the  power  to  elect  their  own  wardens,  the 
document  was  endorsed  “  Given  at  Scrooby.”  Other 
documents  are  dated  there  in  1256.  In  1301  Sir  William 
de  Ros  did  homage  to  the  Archbishop  in  the  Chapel  at 
Scrooby,  which  either  indicates  a  private  chapel  in  the 
manor  house,  or  the  Chapel  of  ease  if  built.  At  various 
times  in  succeeding  centuries  there  are  indications  that 
the  archbishops  as  they  travelled  from  place  to  place, 
attended  not  only  to  the  local  needs,  but  to  general 
administration,  and  combined  business  with  pleasure. 
There  are  records  of  many  documents  and  transactions 
dated  at  Scrooby. 

On  State  occasions  the  great  house  must 
A  Royal  have  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  to 
Tour.  find  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  guests, 

and  probably  the  entire  district  was  laid 
under  contribution.  On  June  12th,  1503,  Margaret,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
on  her  way  to  Scotland  to  become  the  wife  of  James  IV. 
King  of  Scotland,  proceeded  by  easy  stages,  at  the  rate 
of,  say,  twenty  miles  a  day,  and  thus  stayed  a  night  at 
Tuxford,  and  the  next  night  at  Scrooby,  accompanied 
by  a  cavalcade  of  three  hundred  distinguished  persons 
and  their  retinues.  The  Somerset  Herald  accompanying 
describes  how  the  Princess  “  drew  hyr  Way  ryght  to 
sirowsby  (a  Manayer  of  the  Reverend  Father  in  God  my 
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Lord  Archbishop  of  Yorke)  to  her  Bedd.55  There  was 
the  Lord  Treasurer  “  varey  nobly  arayed  and  all 
his  Trayne  55  including  “  many  Nobles,  Lords,  Knights 
and  Squyers.55  Other  Lords  are  named  “  varey 
nobly  arayed  and  acumpanyd  of  theire  Folks  in  Liveray, 
and  on  Horses  rychely  in  Apparayll.”  The  “  Embas¬ 
sador  of  the  King  of  Scotts  55  and  many  Gentylmen, 
Gentyllswomen  and  others  abidyng  in  Scotland.  There 
was  the  “Keverend  Father  in  God  my  Lord  the  Bischop 
of  Norwych  well  accompanyed  and  honestly  arayed.  55 
“  Ladyes  mounted  upon  fayre  Pallefrays,  many  Squyers 
before  them,55  “  a  char  (iot)  ”  having  several  “  Fote- 
men”  with  “  sixe  fayre  Horseys  leyd  ”  and  “  others 
Gentylls  women  of  the  sayd  Ladyes,  mounted  upon 
Pallefrays  well  appoynted,”  “  the  Menstrells  of  Musick55 
and  others  were  followed  by  the  local  escort  headed  by 
“  Mr.  William  Perpoynt,  Scheriff  of  Northynhamshyre.  55 
Knights,  Gentlemen  and  Squires  “accompanyed  of  their 
Folks  well  honnestly  drest  of  their  Liverays,  and  horsed 
to  the  Nomber  of  two  hundreth  Horsys.”  All  these  were 
followed  by  a  numerous  company  from  Tuxford  and 
district  “  honest  Personnes,  next  Neybours  of  the  said 
Place,  all  on  Horseback,  honnestly  drest,  for  to  se  the 
sayd  Quene,  wyth  many  other  Personages  a  Foot  in  grett 
nomber  ”  etc.  The  through  company  the  next  day 
passed  over  the  county  border  into  the  care  of  the  Sheriff 
of  Yorkshire.  (Quoted  and  condensed  from  “  The 
England  and  Holland  of  the  Pilgrims,5 ’  by  Hr.  Dexter, 
page  218) . 

It  is  not  surprising  that  apparently  Archbishop 
Savage,  who  then  occupied  the  see,  was  not  present.  The 
cost  and  labour  of  such  an  entertainment  can  best  be 
estimated  by  ladies  who  are  habitual  caterers. 

Around  the  manor  house  at  Scrooby  was 
The  Park,  a  park.  A  jury  summoned  to  make  an 

investigation  made  a  return  “  that  the 
Keverend  father  in  Christ  Thomas  Savage,  Lord  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  did  upon  the  10th  May  19  Henry  VII. 
(1504)  encroach,  enclose,  and  impark  and  add  to  his  old 
park  at  Scroby  300  acres  of  land  *  *  *  to  the  disherison 
of  the  King,  Hugh  Serlebv  and  Nicholas  Morten,  against 
the  statute.55  Archbishop  Savage  also  in  20  Henry  VII. 
imparked  80  acres,  and  enclosed  them  with  paling  “  and 
the  same  so  imparked  he  keeps,55  said  the  Commissioners 
for  rearing  wild  animals  55 — deer  probably.  He  also 
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added  to  the  park  in  12  Henry  VII.  one  hundred  acres, 
and  80  acres  more  of  land  arable,  and  used  for  tillage 
belonging  to  a  certain  chapel  of  the  Street  [Query  : 
Roman  road  to  Lincoln]  by  reason  of  which  inclosure  that 
chapel  is  without  a  priest  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
offices  in  the  same.”  The  Commissioners  referred  to  were 
appointed  generally  by  Henry  VIII.  in  his  9th  year, 
because  many  persons  had  been  evicted  and  cast  out  of 
their  holdings  and  farms,  arable  land  had  been  turned  into 
pasture,  other  land  had  been  taken  and  enclosed  for  parks 
only,  houses  and  towns  had  been  destroyed,  and  people 
rendered  idle,  the  service  of  God  had  been  hindered  and 
the  king  “  as  in  duty  bound  desiring  to  reform  the  afore¬ 
said  ”  sent  Commissioners  to  enquire  and  report.  But 
it  was  long  before  reform  came,  for  wool  paid  better  than 
corn. 

The  Manor  of  Scrooby  had  now  beome  a  great  insti¬ 
tution,  the  Palace  was  at  its  best,  and  lands  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  are  described  as  belonging  to  the 
Archbishop  “  as  of  his  manor  of  Scrooby,  by  fealty  at  his 
court  there  once  a  year,  (Hay ton,  1518)  or  “at  the 
Cardinal's  Court  of  Scrooby  ”  (1520).  .  Even  Sutton 
becomes  second  to  Scrooby,  and  lands  in  Lounde  and 
Sutton  are  described  as  held  of  the  Archbishop  as  of  his 
Manor  of  Scrooby  (1531)  but  in  1545  the  description  of 
land  is  “  held  of  the  King  as  of  his  manor  of  Scroobye, 
late  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  ” 
(309) . 

Of  all  the  Archbishops  occupying  the  palace 
Cardinal  no  one  appeals  to  us  so  much  as  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  Wolsey.  A  man  of  unlimited  ambition, 

arrogance,  and  ostentation;  a  statesman  of 
the  first  rank,  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York  and 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1514,  Cardinal  in  1517,  and  it  was 
not  until  his  fall  in  1530  that  he  was  able  to  do  pastoral 
work  in  his  diocese.  With  great  national  aims  in  regard 
to  education,  he  had  no  moral  scruples,  and  although  he 
attained  to  the  highest  offices  and  dignities  in  the  Church 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  become  a  minister  of  Christ 
until  his  fall.  Leaving  Southwell,  in  which  he  had 
spent  the  most  part  of  the  summer,  George  Cavendish, 
his  gentleman  usher,  informs  us,  “he  came  to  Scrobyr 
where  he  continued  until  after  Michaelmas,  (O.S.) 
ministering  many  deeds  of  charity.  Most  commonly 
every  Sunday  (if  the  weather  did  serve)  he  would  travel 
unto  some  parish  church  thereabout;  and  there  would 
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say  his  divine  service,  and  either  hear  or  say  mass  him¬ 
self,  causing  some  one  of  his  chaplains  to  preach  unto 
the  people.  And  that  done,  he  would  dine  in  some  honest 
house  of  that  town,  where  should  be  distributed  to  the 
poor  a  great  alms,  as  well  of  meat  and  drink  as  of  money 
to  supply  the  want  of  sufficient  meat  if  the  number  of  the 
poor  did  SO'  exceed  of  necessity.  And  thus  with  other 
deeds  practising  and  exercising  during  his  abode  there  at 
Scrobyr,  as  making  of  lovedays  and  agreements  between 
party  and  party  being  then  at*  variance,  he  daily  fre¬ 
quented  himself  there  about  such  business  and  honest 
deeds  of  charity.” 

This  presents  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  man  saved 
through  his  fall.  He  went  on  to  Cawood,  where  he  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  hurried  on  through 
Nottingham  to  Leicester  where  he  died,  exclaiming,  “If 
I  had  but  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the 
King  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.” 

One  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  Scrooby  a  place  for 
the  study  of  foreign  languages,  but  Edward  Bonner, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  and  who  became  known  as 
“  Bloody  ”  Bonner,  was  an  officer  in  Wolsey’s  service, 
and  in  a  letter  written  by  him  from  Scrooby  to  Thomas 
Cromwell,  he  asks  the  latter  to  send  him  some  books 
“  in  the  Ytalion  Tonge.”  He  evidently  wanted  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  journey  he  afterwards  took  to 
Italy. 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  was  a  movement 
The  that  disturbed  the  serenity  of  Scrooby. 

Pilgrimage  It  was  a  rebellion  against  the  ruthless 
of  Grace,  methods  of  suppressing  the  monasteries 
and  turning  their  inmates  adrift,  adopted 
by  Thomas  Cromwell,  Wolsey’s  successor,  whose  ances¬ 
tors  had  gone  from  Nottinghamshire,  and  who  came  to 
be  known  as  ‘  ‘  the  hammer  of  the  monks  !  ’  ’  The  people 
of  Louth,  Horncastle,  and  other  parts  of  Lincolnshire, 
in  1536  rose  in  great  violence  to  defend  their  ancient 
institutions,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  more  serious 
rising  in  Yorkshire.  Scrooby  being  on  the  road  between 
the  two  districts,  on  October  21st  the  Earls  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Butland,  and  Huntingdon,  met  in  consultation  at 
Scrooby,  and  sent  the  Lancaster  Herald,  “  with  a 
proclamation  to  be  read  amongst  the  traitors  and  re¬ 
bellious  persons  assembled  at  Pomfret,  contrary  to  the 
King’s  laws.”  Of  course  the  suppression  was  with  awful 
vengeance. 
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There  was  in  the  county  a  district  called 
The  “  The  Liberty  of  Southwell  and  Scrooby,,, 

‘ ‘Liberty.’ ’  a  sessions  of  the  peace  was  holden  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  county  at  the  two  towns 
of  Southwell  and  Scrooby  by  justices  of  the  Archbishop’s 
nomination,  but  under  the  King’s  commission.”  This 
extended  to  only  twenty  parishes,  but  the  Peculiar  of 
of  Southwell  extended  over  28  towns.  (Dickinson, 
page  180) . 

“  The  North  Soke  cum  Sutton  was  anciently  taxed 
at  £18.  15.  4,  which  Manor  of  North  Soke  cum  Sutton 
was  by  the  Archbishop  on  6th  February  36th  Henry  VIII 
passed  away  to  the  King  in  fee,  and  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  the  Statute  of  37  Henry  VIII.  cap.  16”  (  Torre). 

The  general  appearance  of  the  buildings  of  the 
The  Manor  House  is  thus  described  by  Leland,  the 
House,  antiquarian  traveller,  in  1541,  as  “a  great 
Manor  Place  *  *  *  standinge  wdthvn  a  Mote 
and  buildid  yn  to  (two)  courtes,  whereof  the  first  is  very 
ample,  and  al  buildid  of  Tymbre  saving  the  Front  of  the 
Haule,  that  is  of  bricke,”  which,  he  says,  was  ascended 
by  stone  steps.  The  moat  would  at  the  entrance  be 
crossed  by  a  drawbridge,  and  doubtless  there  would  be 
protecting  walls,  or  other  fences. 

As  to  the  interior,  Thomas  Cromwell  sent  Drs. 
Layton  and  Legh  to  make  a  visitation,  who  made  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  what  was  in  the  “dynvng  chambre  ”  wdiich 
w~as  “  ceiled  and  dresed  with  waynscot,”  what  wTas  in 
the  “  wimpholler’s  chambre  and  the  4  oodre  chambres 
above  and  beneath,”  and  so  on  through  all  the  thirty - 
nine  chambers  and  apartments.  The  rents  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  lordship  of  Scrooby  were  rated  at  £167  11s.  4^d. 

King  Henry  VIII.  on  August  17th,  1541,  held  a 
Privy  Council  here,  at  which  a  number  of  the  principal 
officers  of  State  were  present,  and  the  property  appears 
to  have  actually  been  transferred  to  the  King  with  other 
manors  in  exchange  for  advowsons,  but  afterwards  it 
was  released.  It  was  then  rated  at  £32  14s.  8d. 
annually,  and  afterwards  repurchased  by  Archbishop 
Holgate  for  £630  7s.  8d.  (Dexter,  page  229). 

Archbishop  Heath  in  1558  leased  Scrooby  Manor  to 
James  Bryne  for  21  years,  certain  of  the  buildings  to  be 
pulled  dowm,  and  Bryne  to  provide  lodgings  for  a  day 
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and  a  night  for  the  archbishop,  twelve  men,  and  fourteen 
horses,  whenever  required,  and  he  to  act  as  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  receiver  and  bailiff,  with  power  to  dispark  the 
park,  and  sell  the  deer.  About  this  time,  and  later, 
Sir  William  Cecil,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Secretary  of  State, 
sent  despatches  from  Scrooby,  and  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh;  Thomas  Wentworth;  Admiral  Lord  Ed. 
Clynton,  and  others,  dated  despatches,  etc.,  thence,  so 
that  it  appears  the  manor  house  was  then  extensively 
used  by  distinguished  men. 

In  1574  there  was  a  lease  for  twenty-one 
Brewster,  years  to  William  Marshall.  Did  these 
leases  fall  through  ?  for  on  Jan.  4th, 
1575-6  Archbishop  Grindal  granted  “  to  our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  servant  William  Brewster  the  office  of 
receiver  of  our  lordship  or  manor  of  Scrooby,  and  of  all 
the  liberties  of  the  same  in  the  County  of  Nottingham ;  ’  ’ 
and  further  ‘  ‘  the  office  of  Bailiff  of  our  lordship  or  Manor 
of  Scrooby,  and  of  all  the  liberties  of  the  same  in  the 
County  of  Nottingham;  ”  to  hold,  enjoy,  occupy  and 
exercise  the  said  offices  by  himself,  or  his  sufficient  deputy 
or  deputies  to  the  end  of  his  life.”  (Dexter  231). 

William  Brewster  was  apparently  a  farmer  in  the 
village,  his  name  appearing  in  the  parish  books  four  years 
before  the  appointment,  when  his  son  would  be — as  is 
supposed — four  or  five  years  of  age.  The  appointment 
showed  not  only  great  confidence,  but  established  a  sphere 
of  influence  in  the  management  of  the  estate,  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  rents,  and  gave  some  degree  of  authority,  in 
seventeen  parishes  where  the  Liberty  extended,  for  the 
ordinary  magisterial  authority  was  therein  limited. 
Considering  the  duties  to  be  performed,  and  the  rooms 
in  the  several  houses  grouped  in  what  was  called  the 
Manor  House,  with  the  need  for  their  protection,  it  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  both  Bryne  and  afterwards  Brewster 
lived  on  the  premises. 

The  same  year  as  Brewster’s  appoint - 
Archbishop  ment,  Dr.  Sandys  (pronounced  Sands) 
Sandys.  became  archbishop.  He  knew  the  state 

of  the  diocese,  for  less  than  twenty  years 
before  he  had  gone  through  it  at  the  head  of  a  royal  com¬ 
mission,  and  presented  a  report  showing  its  deplorable 
condition  in  regard  to  the  clergy,  and  the  fabrics.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Dr.  Sandys  was  Vice- 
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Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  but  unfortunately 
having  preached  a  sermon  in  support  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
he  was  for  ten  months  imprisoned  by  Queen  Mary,  and 
being  released  on  condition  of  leaving  the  kingdom  he 
and  his  wife  and  son  went  to  Strasburg,  and  elsewhere 
abroad,  suffering  great  privation.  When  Queen  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne  she  appointed  a  commission  to  go 
through  Notts,  and  Yorkshire  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  church  buildings,  the  service  books  (which  must  be 
changed  in  the  rejection  of  the  Mass)  the  condition  of 
the  clergy  in  charge,  and  as  to  their  loyalty,  with  notes 
as  to  where  they  were  obstinate,  the  state  of  public 
morals,  etc.  The  Commission  consisted  of  two  knights, 
a  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  at  the  head,  the  report  states,  was 
that  “  excellent  man  Master  Edwin  Sandys,  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology,”  who  commenced  the  work  in  the  parish 
church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the  Town  of  Nottingham, 
when  prayers  being  ended  he  declared  God’s  Holy  Word 
to  the  people  in  the  chancel,  and  then  the  commissioners 
went  together  to  a  suitably  prepared  place  for  their  work, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  in  the  Chapter  House 
at  Southwell,  and  later  in  the  parish  church  of  Blyth, 
thence  proceeding  into  Yorkshire.  The  spiritual  state  of 
the  villages  in  Nottinghamshire  was  so  sad  that  doubtless 
it  would  take  several  generations  to  remedy  the  evils 
disclosed. 

Dr.  Sandys  became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  was  in 
1570  translated  to  London,  and  in  1575-6  to  York,  being 
the  sixty -third  occupant  of  the  see.  Five  years  after  his 
accession  to  the  archbishopric  Queen  Elizabeth  set  her 
heart  upon  Scrooby  Manor  House  as  a  royal  residence, 
and  without  further  ceremony  sent  the  archbishop  a 
lease  to  sign  demising  the  manors  of  Southwell  and 
Scrooby  for  seventy  years  at  an  annual  rental  for  Scrooby 
of  £40.  The  archbishop  was  stunned,  grieved,  pleaded 
and  prayed  with  tears,  protested  and  begged,  that  he 
might  not  be  required  to  sign  the  document,  and  pre¬ 
vailed.  On  December  20th,  1582,  four  w^eeks  after  the 
letter  to  the  Queen,  the  Archbishop  gave  a  lease  of  the 
Manor  of  Scrooby  to  his  eldest  son  Samuel,  he  then  being 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  the  term  being  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  the  annual  rental  £21  2s.  6d.,  but  with  the 
obligation  to  repair  and  uphold  the  manor  house  and 
chapel,  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  the  gallery  connecting  the 
hall  with  chapel,  barms,  stables,  and  other  buildings,  with 
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the  park,  also  a  homse  newly  repaired  on  the  east  side  of 
the  orchard,  other  houses  in  the  little  Court,  the  house 
at  the  east  side  of  the  great  Court  with  chambers,  rooms, 
etc,  which  house  had  been  commonly  used  for  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  offices.  He  gave  a  second  lease  of  the  Mills  at 
Scrooby,  at  a  rental  of  £11.  12.  2.  He  gave  many  other 
leases  to  his  sons.  “  I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  take 
care  of  my  family,”  he  said,  and  he  did  so. 

The  Archbishop  died  in  1588,  and  there  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  him  in  Southwell  Cathedral,  being  a  recumbent 
figure  in  alabaster,  and  in  front  of  the  tomb  there  are 
figures  of  his  wife,  seven  sons  and  two  daughters. 
That  large  family  presented  one  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
life.  Having  during  his  banishment  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  adversity  to  great  economy  in  expenditure,  he 
followed  the  same  course  when  he  became  archbishop. 
He  cared  nothing  about  ostentatious  display  as  some  of 
his  predecessors  had  shown.  He  dispensed  with  outward 
show,  and  preferred  retirement.  He  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  restoration 
of  the  old  Palace  at  Southwell,  where  (Dickinson  says) 
he  almost  constantly  resided,  and  was  the  last  archbishop 
that  did  so.  The  Archbishop’s  widow  may  after  his 
death  have  resided  for  a  time  at  the  Manor  House,  but 
she  died  and  was  buried  at  Woodham  Ferrers  in  1610. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  as  to  whether 
Sir  E.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  occupied  the  Manor  House, 
Sandys.  and  whether  such  occupation,  if  proved, 

applied  to  the  chief  house  only,  while  the 
tenant  occupied  one  of  the  subordinate  houses  and  farm 
buildings.  It  would  be  gratifying  if  a  period  of  occupa¬ 
tion  could  be  proved, for  he  was  a  worthy  man,  and 
notable,  but  looking  at  his  active  and  busy  life  elsewhere 
I  fear  we  must  here  be  content  to  with  a  very  limited 
range.  When  the  Archbishop  was  transferred  to  York 
Edwin  would  be  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
by  his  father  very  wisely  placed  under  the  care  and 
tuition  of  Richard  Hooker,  the  “  judicious  ”  author  of 
the  great  work  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  His 
companion  was  George  Cranmer,  great-nephew  of 
another  Nottinghamshire  Archbishop,  and  the  three 
formed  a  lifelong  friendship.  The  tutor  shaped  their 
minds  as  he  was  preparing  his  great  work,  in  which  in 
after  life  they  assisted  by  notes,  corrections,  and  sug- 
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gestions  and  they  applied  to  the  State  the  laws  that  he 
applied  to  the  Church.  Edwin  took  the  full  course  at 
Corpus  Christi,  but  in  vacations  would  probably  spend  his 
time  at  the  old  palace  at  Southwell,  or  at  Bishop thorpe, 
where  his  younger  brother  George  was  bom,  or,  when 
passing  between  these  places,  at  Scrooby,  which  was  a 
convenient  halt  between  the  two  places,  and  very  likely 
William  Brewster  the  Post  and  he  would  ride  together, 
and  form  a  lasting  friendship.  He  was  made  a  Prebend 
of  York  Cathedral  when  he  was  twenty-one,  and  began 
his  public  career  as  M.P.  1586-93.  Then  he  and  Cran- 
mer  took  an  extended  tour  abroad,  1593-99,  and  com¬ 
piled,  “  A  view  or  Survey  of  Religion  in  the  Western 
parts  of  the  World,  ”  which  was  afterwards  called, 
Europae  Speculum,  (or  the  Mirror  of  Europe.)  He 
went  to  Scotland,  and  accompanied  King  James  to 
England,  1603,  when  he  was  knighted;  again  became 
M.P.  1603-10.  Appointed  on  the  Council  of  Virginia 
1607.  “  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys,”  says  Sir  A.  W.  Ward  in 

a  recent  lecture  delivered  before  the  British  Academy 
on  Shakespeare  and  the  Makers  of  Virginia,  was  the 
central  figure  of  a  most  memorable  chapter  of  British 
Constitutional  history.”  “  He  possessed  a  large  fund 
of  common  sense,  *  *  *  *  very  genuine  moral  courage, 
so  that  his  political  career  as  a  whole  did  lasting  honour 
both  to  his  reputation  and  that  of  the  party  which  acted 
with  him.”  So  says  Gardiner,  the  historian  of  the 
period,  who  in  his  book  “  Prince  Charles  and  the 
Spanish  Marriage,”  devotes  twenty-five  pages  of  a  stir¬ 
ring  character  to  the  men  of  Scrooby,  and  the  Sailing 
of  the  Mayflower.  Sandys’  determined  efforts  to 
secure  constitutional  government  so  offended  the  King 
that  he  (Sandys)  was  twice  imprisoned  for  his  outspoken 
speeches,  and  when  the  Virginian  Company  wanted  to 
appoint  Sandys  Treasurer  and  Governor  of  Virginia,  the 
King  exclaimed,  “  Choose  the  devil  if  you  will,  but  not 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  !  ”  They  did,  however,  choose  him, 
but  put  a  figure-head  nominally  above  him.  Largely 
through  his  influence  a  patent  was  given  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  exiles,  showing  his  sympathy  with  them, 
and  writing  to  Robinson  and  Brewster  in  1617,  expres¬ 
sing  his  satisfaction  with  their  seven  articles,  he 
subscribed  himself  as,  “  your  very  loving  friend.”  Sir 
Edmund  A.  Lechmere,  Bart.,  has  a  fine  portrait  of  him 
at  Hanley  Castle,  Worcester,  “  and  a  mass  of-  papers, 
awaiting  examination.”  A  copy  of  the  portrait  is  given 
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in  Nash’s  “  Worcestershire.”  He  is  also  mentioned  as 
“of  Latimers,  ”  Bucks.  His  estate  was  at  Northbourne, 
in  Kent,  in  the  church  of  which  is  a  marble  tomb  with 
figures  in  relief  representing  him  and  his  wife.  He  had 
it  erected  in  his  lifetime,  but  the  Latin  inscription  was 
added  afterwards.  The  Rector  has  kindly  sent  me  a 
copy,  and  it  states  that  he  was  “  a  man  pre-eminently 
endowed  with  intellectual  gifts,  and  distinguished  in 
letters.  He  assisted  in  writing  EuropaB  Speculum ;  in 
Parliament  he  stood  forth  as  the  zealous  champion  of 
true  liberty  (but  not  of  the  license  now  too  rife.)”  He 
died  in  1629,  aged  sixty-eight.  He  married  four  times, 
but  none  of  his  wives  were  from  our  locality. 

The  Sandy’s  family  were  remarkable  in  the  positions 
they  took.  Sir  Samuel  (1560 — 1623)  already  referred  to 
frequently  sat  in  Parliament.  Sir  Miles  (1563 — 1644) 
was  created  a  baronet  and  frequently  sat  in  Parliament. 
George,  the  seventh  son  of  the  Archbishop,  travelled 
extensively,  interested  himself  in  colonial  enterprizes, 
and  wrote  books  of  poetry,  contemplations,  translations, 
etc. 


King  James  I.,  on  August  16th,  1603,  directly  after 
his  accession,  wrote  Archbishop  Hutton  that  finding  no 
royal  residence  near  Sherwood  Forest,  “  where  he  will 
often  have  to  pass  in  his  journeys  between  England  and 
Scotland,  he  wishes  to  make  an  exchange  with  the  see  of 
York  for  the  houses  and  manors  of  Scrooby  and  South- 
well,  which  are  conveniently  situated  for  his  forest 
sports.”  The  houses,  the  king  said,  were  “  much 
decayed  ”  and  he  promised  to  give  full  value  for  them. 
The  exchange,  however,  was  not  effected. 

In  1636  the  Executor  of  Archbishop  Harsnet  applied 
for  a  royal  commission  to  consider  his  petition  for  relief 
as  executor,  a  claim  having  been  made  against  the 
deceased’s  estate  for  £7,000  for  dilapidations,  of  which 
£4,020  was  for  Ripon  and  Scrooby  houses,  the  claim 
being  more  than  the  whole  of  the  deceased  prelate’s 
estate,  and  he  had  held  the  office  only  two  and  a  half 
years.  He  said  the  lands  had  been  leased  out,  so  there 
was  only  the  bare  houses  unleased,  which  were  in  utter 
decay,  and  no  archbishop  had  lived  in  them  for  forty  or 
fifty  years,  and  he  prayed  that  they  might  be  demolished. 
The  Commission  reported  accordingly,  and  so  we  may 
conclude  that  the  buildings  became  greatly  reduced. 
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“  Here  within  memory,’ ’  writes  Dr.  Thoroton  in 
1677,  “  stood  a  very  fair  palace, a  far  greater  house  of 
receit,  and  a  better  seat  of  provision  than  Southwell  *  *  * 
Archbishop  Sandes  caused  it  to  be  demised  to  his  son 
Sir  Samuel  Sands,  since  which  the  house  hath  been  de¬ 
molished  almost  to  the  ground.” 

Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.D.,  LL.D.  of  the  United 
The  States,  visited  Scrooby  eight  times  between 
Ruins.  1851  and  1887,  in  1871  remaining  six  weeks. 

and  by  permission  of  Lord  Houghton,  then 
lord  of  the  Manor,  making  thorough  examination  of  the 
premises,  including  measurements  and  excavations,  to¬ 
gether  with  inspections  of  leases  and  documents  at  York. 
Apparently  it  was  found  impracticable  to  give  dimensions 
of  buildings,  but  below  is  a  copy  of  the  plan  his  son 
gives  on  page  227  of  “  The  England  and  Holland  of  the 
Pilgrims,”  the  book  that  gives  the  fullest  and  the  most 
reliable  information  as  to  the  early  history  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  but  reference  must  be  made  to*  that  book  for 
details. 


A.  Outer  or  greater  court. 

B.  Inner  or  lesser  court. 

C.  Open  space,  part  of  lesser 

court. 

1.  Gate  house. 

2.  Great  chamber. 

3.  Great  hall. 

4.  House  adjoining  hall. 

5 — 5.  Galleries. 

6.  Manor  house. 

7.  Chapel. 


8.  House  on  east  side  of 
orchard. 

9 — 9.  Kitchen,  pantry,  bake¬ 
house,  brewhouse,  etc. 

10.  House  of  chambers,  offices, 
etc. 

11 — 11 — 11.  Barns,  stables, 
sheds,  etc. 

12.  Fishponds. 

13.  Orchard. 

14.  River  Ryton. 

15—15—15.  * Moat. 
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There  is  an  old  house  fronting  to  the  main 
The  Old  street,  and  on  the  north  of  the  approach  to 
Inn  the  Manor  House,  which  deserves  notice. 

Originally  timber  framed,  it  has  been  from 
time  to  time  so  patched  with  bricks  as  to  be  hardly 
recognizable  as  an  old  house.  It  is  now  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  being  used  as  a  village  Reading  Room, 
another  as  a  Smithy,  and  the  rest  as  a  Cottage.  The 
large  cellar,  the  quaint  old  cupboards,  the  smithy  as 
the  common  room,  and  the  location,  caused  Lady  Galway 
to  suggest,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  this  was  the  ancient 
village  Inn,  and  Mr.  Marrison  found  inscribed  on  one 
of  the  beams,  “  1560,”  which  was  just  after  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  accession.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  the 
“  Cross  Keys,”  mentioned  elsewhere.  Another  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  it  was  Brewster’s  house.  This,  I  think, 
very  improbable. 

In  1782  a  report  says,  “  It  has  still  a  good  park,  but 
the  house  is  almost  fallen  to  the  ground.” 

The  house  and  buildings  now  standing  on  the 
Manor  site  of  the  Archbishop’s  mansion  have  little, 
Farm  except  in  their  historical  associations,  to 
House,  attract.  The  house  has  been  built  at  various 
times,  and  without  design,  but  the  interior 
looks  very  clean,  comfortable,  and  well  furnished,  and 
the  hostess  is  very  kind  to  visitors.  The  only  part  of  the 
house  having  the  appearance  of  age  is  near  the  centre, 
where  the  front  wall,  and  two  windows  on  the  upper  floor 
enclosed  by  stone  frames,  tell  of  days  and  uses  long  past. 
There  is  a  tall  dovecot,  the  lower  storey  of  which  indi¬ 
cates  its  ancient  use,  when  the  lord  of  the  manor  relied 
so  much  upon  the  food  derived  from  pigeons  fed  without 
cost.  There  are  in  one  of  the  farm  buildings  beams  in  the 
roof,  which  tell  of  a  day  when  their  carving  or  shaping 
would  aid  in  ornamenting  an  assembling  room  for  the 
archbishop’s  retinue,  and  which  may  afterwards  have 
been  used  for  the  religious  gatherings.  Traces  of  the 
moat  are  distinctly  visible,  and  on  entering  the  grounds 
you  pass  over  where  the  drawbridge  stood.  The  home 
field  is  full  of  indications  of  buildings  having  stood  there, 
possibly  the  main  building,  and  were  excavations  made 
probably  old  building  materials  would  be  found. 
A  few  aged  trees  tell  of  former  days.  The  property  now 
belongs  to  Major  Peake,  of  Bawtry  Hall. 
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On  the  farm  house  is  a  tablet  with  the  following 
inscription: — “  This  tablet  was  erected  by  the  Pilgrim 
Society  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  United  States  of 
America,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  manor  house 
where  lived  William  Brewster,  from  1588  to  1608,  and 
where  he  organized  the  Pilgrim  Church,  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  Puling  Elder,  and  with  which  in  1608  he  removed 
to  Amsterdam,  in  1609  to  Leyden,  and  in  1620  to 
Plymouth,  where  he  died,  April  16th,  1644/’ 


OLD  MANOR  HOUSE. 

The  photo  was  taken  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edgar  Welchman,  Retford, 
when  it  was  customary  for  visitors  to  be  shown  the  identical  spot  desired.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  description  given  “  Brewsters  Room  ”  is  purely 
imaginary. 

There  was  a  great  assmbly  here  in  July,  1891,  of 
about  a  thousand  persons,  including  one  hundred  Ameri¬ 
can  pilgrims,  who  came  to  shew  their  regard  for  the 
memory  and  place  of  men  who  suffered  for  conscience 
sake,  and  who  triumphed  over  great  obstacles.  The 
tercentenary  in  1920  will  show  that  the  interest  has  not 
abated. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  American  Pilgrims 
erected  on  the  Manor  House  a  memorial  of  their  visit. 
May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  graceful 
act,  in  the  spirit  of  the  King’s  words  recorded  on  the 
last  page  of  this  paper  for  a  memorial  of  the  union  of 
the  two  great  nations  in  the  Great  War,  and  of  the  Ter- 
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centenary  celebrations,  to  be  erected  in  Scrooby  Church¬ 
yard,  in  the  form  of  a  symbolical  memorial  cross, 
designed  after  the  manner  of  a  mediaeval  churchyard 
cross,  with  a  suitable  inscription.  The  children  of 
Scrooby  will  in  the  near  future  be  numerous,  and  they 
will  ask,  “  What  mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  ”  and  the 
reply  should  be  at  hand. 

There  was  a  Hospital  standing  in  the  village 
The  of  Bawtry  but  in  the  Nottinghamshire 

Hospital,  part  of  it,  re-founded  and  endowed  by 

Robert  Morton  in  1280,  for  Divine  service, 

and  for  hospitality  to  poor  people.  (See 
Hamilton  Thompson’s  chantry  certificates).  It  had 
a  connection  with  Scrooby  in  several  respects.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Thomas  made  a  provision  that  if  at  any  time 
revenues  were  in  arrear  two  months  a  penalty  of  forty 
shillings  should  be  paid  at  Scrooby  to  the  Archbishop. 
When  the  Abbey  of  St.  Oswald,  to  which  the  chapel  had 
been  attached,  was  suppressed  26s.  8d.  a  year  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  Hospital  by  the  Archbishop,  “  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  from  Edward  VI.  ” — “  concerning  the  manor  of 
Scrooby,”  and  so  the  archbishop  held  the  manor  “  for 
discharging  the  revenue  arising  from  certain  lands  in  an 
inclosure  below  the  palace  in  the  field  or  warren  called 
Plumtree  field.”  There  was  the  usual  certificate  by  the 
Commissioners  under  Henry  VIII.  Archbishop  Sandys 
in  1584  appointed  James  Brewster  to  the  mastership  of 
the  Hospital,  but  he  and  others  in  1590  were  charged  with 
profaning  and  ruinating  the  house  and  chapel  ”  within 
two  years  last  past,  and  he  was  removed.  He  was  then 
residing  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  and  had  for  a  long 
space  been  absent.  Passing  over  all  the  proceedings  of 
a  suit  that  continued  five  years,  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  a  Decree  recited,  4 ‘James  Brewster,  Clerke,  claiming 
to  be  Maister  thereof,”  *  *  *  “to  overthrow  and  dis¬ 
solve  the  State  of  the  same,  and  to  make  acquisition 
thereof  unto  him  and  his  Heirs,  or  others  to  his  use  *  *  * 
and  seeking  to  free  himself  of  all  charges  of  residence 
there  by  himself  hath  contrived  *  *  *  *  with  Thomas 
Robinson,  the  defendant,  who  have  procured  the  said 
Hospital  and  the  possessions  to  be  passed  from  Her 
Majestie  by  Letters  Patent  as  lands  concealed  to  them¬ 
selves  under  some  smale  Fee-Farme  :  And  thereupon 
Brewster  absented  himself,  beinge  placed  a  hundreth 
miles  from  thence  and  voluntarily  suffered  the  same 
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Hospitall  to  fall  into  ruine.”  It  then  proceeds  to  show 
how  Robinson  profaned  the  chapel,  and  carried  away  the 
ornaments  and  furniture  to  a  stable,  the  seats  and  the 
lead  about  the  steeple,  “  and  altered  it  from  a  chapell  to 
a  Howse  to  keepe  swine  in.”  The  Court  ordered  that  the 
Maister  of  the  Hospital  should  have  and  hold  it  and  its 
lands,  etc.,  and  should  recover  damages.  This  was 
in  February,  1595.  The  new  Master,  John  Slacke, 
recounting  all  the  foregoing,  ends  by  quoting  Job  v.  12, 
“  And  God  scattereth  the  Devises  of  the  craftie,  so  that 
their  Hands  cannot  accomplish  that  whiche  they  doe 
enterprise.  ” 

Maister  Slacke  then  says  that  at  his  great  charge  he 
built  up  the  chapel,  repaired  the  windows  with  stone 
iron  and  glass,  made  new  seats  and  pulpit,  and  bought 
the  bell  now  in  the  chapel,  he  having  the  benefactions 
of  the  Archbishops,  and  Anthony  Morton,  Esq.  who 
is  buried  there. 

The  author  of  the  History  of  Bawtry  says  that  it  is 
now  (1813)  “  sixty  years  since  divine  worship  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  chapel,  which  is  now  the  receptacle  of 
lumber  and  dirt.  Two  cottages  for  poor  widows  have 
been  erected,  and  the  yearly  income  is  now  enjoyed  as 
a  sinecure  by  the  present  master,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hodges, 
Vicar  of  Mattersey.  ” 

Fortunately  all  this  has  been  amended  by  private 
generosity,  a  complete  restoration  of  the  building  having 
in  1839  been  made  by  Mr.  Greaves,  of  Hesley  Hall,  and 
divine  service  is  now  continued. 

In  the  year  that  Archbishop  Sandys  died 
Post.  (1588)  William  Brewster  was  appointed  Post 
for  the  Scrooby  district.  Whether  it  was  an 
addition  or  a  substitution  of  office  is  not  clear.  But  it 
was  a  Government  appointment,  made  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  Government 
officials  and  despatches,  by  horses,  servants,  inn  accom¬ 
modation,  etc.,  and  would  therefore  require  ample  room 
for  both  man  and  beasts. 

The  Posts  could  claim  a  long  descent,  for  did  not 
Mordecai  the  Jew  write  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and 
send  letters  by  posts  on  horseback,  riding  on  swdft  steeds 
(Esther  viii.  10)  ?  Here  is  the  style  of  a  message  issued 
in  1541  to  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  Constables,  etc.,  “  Foras- 
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much  as  the  King’s  Majesty  sendeth  his  bearer  James  one 
of  His  Majesty’s  pursuivants  into  these  parts  by  post 
upon  certain  of  His  Majesty’s  affairs,  his  pleasure  and 
high  command  is  that  you  see  him  furnished  of  post 
horses  from  place  to  place,  both  outward  and  homeward, 
at  reasonable  prices,  as  ye  care  for  his  Majesty’s  pleasure, 
and  as  ye  will  answer  for  the  contrary  at  your  peril.” 
(Mr.  Morten) . 

This  kind  of  requisition  became  an  intolerable  evil 
in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  post.  In  1551  the  king’s 
post  at  Gran^kam  enforced  the  sending  of  horses  upon 
owners  in  the  surounding  district,  and  the  burden  became 
so  heavy  by  commissions  being  granted  to  so  many  riders, 
and  commissions  for  post  horses  for  a  penny  a  mile,  and 
they  were  run  so  fast  that  the  poor  owners  petitioned 
for  their  poor  officers  (?  servants)  were  sometimes  put 
into  jeopardy  of  their  lives,  threatened,  abused  ;  the 
farmers’  horses  were  taken  from  their  ploughs,  or  just 
as  they  were  setting  off  to  market,  and  the  horses  oft 
returned  maimed,  and  utterly  spoiled.  In  one  year  they 
had  set  forth  473  horses,  etc. 

Under  orders  made  14th  Jan.,  1583-4,  regulating 
Posts,  no  deputy  was  allowed,  the  post  must  personally 
conduct  the  business,  and  the  King’s  Messenger  must 
pay  ljd.  a  mile ;  a  book  must  be  kept  with  proper  entries. 
If  the  supply  of  horses  was  insufficient  others  might  be 
requisitioned.  There  must  be  a  guide  provided ;  a  horn 
.must  be  blown  on  meeting  company,  on  passing  a  town, 
and  three  times  a  mile.  The  post  must  ride  seven  miles 
an  hour  in  summer,  and  five  in  winter.  There  must  be 
three  horses  in  readiness,  with  saddle  and  leather  bags, 
etc.,  starting  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  carry  to  the 
next  post.  He  must  send  by  express  servant  of  his  own. 

A  personage  ”  must  be  brought  to  make  choice  of  his 
lodging.  Later,  private  persons  paid  3d.  a  mile,  and  6d. 
for  a  mounted  post  boy,  who  brought  back  the  hired 
horse,  and  ten  miles  an  hour  became  common  when  roads 
were  good.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  25th  March, 
1603,  Sir  Bobert  Carey  rode  from  London  through 
Scrooby,  to  Doncaster,  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  miles, 
the  same  day. 

William  Brewster  having  been  appointed  Post  at 
Scrooby,  as  before  named,  apparently  it  was  too  much  for 
him,  for  in  the  year  following  his  health  began  to  fail, 
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and  the  next  year  he  died.  Meanwhile,  at  the  time  of 
failing  health  of  the  father,  the  son  returned  home,  and 
took  charge  of  the  business. 

According  to  the  records  at  York,  in  the  Act  Book  for 
the  Deanery  of  Betford-cum-Laneham,  on  the  24th  July, 
1590,  administration  of  the  goods  of  William  Brewster, 
late  of  Scrooby,  deceased,  was  granted  to  the  son;  the 
widow,  Prudence  Brewster,  having  renounced,  and 
refused  to  take  upon  herself  administration.  There 
being  no  renunciation  or  reservation  by  or  for  any  other 
sons  or  daughters  it  may  be  assumed  that  William  was 
the  only  son,  and  he  exhibited  an  inventory  of  goods, 
paid  five  shillings,  and  he  and  others  were  bound  to 
administer  according  to  law. 

William  Brewster  afterwards  went  to  London  to  sue 
for  the  Crown  appointment  of  Post,  but  unfortunately  he 
went  to  the  wrong  man,  he  who  had  remitted  the  salary, 
but  he  should  have  gone  to  the  new  Postmaster- General, 
who  appointed  a  relative  to  the  post.  Mr.  Secretary 
Davison,  whom  Brewster  had  faithfully  served,  and  to 
whom  reference  further  on  will  be  made,  remonstrated, 
appealed  for  fair  usage,  and  prevailed,  and  Brewster  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  for  seventeen  years. 

The  Government  work  would  take  only  a  small  part 
of  the  Post’s  time,  and  the  retention  allowance  in  any 
case  was  twenty  pence  a  day,  or  about  £30  a  year,  but  in 
1605  two  shillings  a  day  was  allowed.  This  was  in 
addition  to  what  the  Messenger  paid.  Brewster  was  paid 
to  Sept.  30th,  1607,  and  after  that  Francis  Hall  was 
paid. 

Sir  (or  rather  the  Beverend)  Timothy  Hutton  (son 
of  the  archbishop,  1594  to  1606)  when  on  a  journey 
to  London  in  1605  paid  the  Post  of  Scrooby  “  for  11 
myles  and  the  gyde  ”  to  Tuxford  10s.  and  he  paid  for 
a  “cawdall”  (a  hot  drink  composed  of  wine,  egg,  bread, 
sugar  and  spices)  supper  and  breakfast,  7s.  10d.,  but 
“  the  caudle  ”  may  have  been  paid  at  Tuxford,  and  on 
his  return  for  his  conveyance  to  Doncaster  8s.  and  2s. 
for  burned  sack,  bread,  beer,  sugar  to  wine,  and  3d.  to 
the  ostler.  So  apparently  the  Post  was  also  the  Host, 
and  the  Government  official  was  also  the  public  caterer. 

The  Post  at  Scrooby  seems  to  have  exercised  very 
extensive  powers  of  commandeering  for  Boyal  use  horses 
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in  many  surrounding  parishes,  for  in  1638  the  justices, 
one  of  whom  was  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  Bart.,  appointed 
a  number  of  parishes  specified  “  to  have  post  horses 
ready  at  Tuxford  for  his  Majesty’s  service  then  in  pro¬ 
gress,”  but  they  were  relieved  of  being  called  or  com¬ 
manded  to  Scrooby,  “  as  sometimes  they  had  been 
required.”  One  parish  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the 
Tuxford  order,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  town  of  West 
Retford  should  keep  its  post  horses  at  Scrooby  alone, 
and  not  at  Tuxford  (C.R.  page  113)  this  was  at  the  time 
the  Scotch  Covenant  was  being  made,  and  there  would  be 
extensive  travelling  on  the  Great  North  Road.  In  1609 
every  farmer  round  Newark  was  required  to  give  to  the 
postmaster  of  Newark  a  peck  of  peas  for  every  fifteen 
acres  of  land  occupied.  (Page  112). 

The  Post  Horse  monoply  was  abolished  in  1779,  in 
connection  with  the  heavy  tax  on  post  chaises  in  pro¬ 
viding  funds  for  the  American  War. 

Brewster  was  not  an  uncommon  name  in 
The  the  country,  for  although  every  farmer 

Brewsters,  brewed  his  own  beer  there  were  a  few 
persons  who  brewed  for  the  public,  and 
their  descendants  passed  out  of  the  trade,  but  retained  the 
name.  There  were  two  families  of  that  name  in  Scrooby. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Brewster  in  1565  became  Vicar  of 
Sutton-cum-Lound  and  Scrooby,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  James  in  1597-8.  We  have  seen  that  William, 
the  Post,  had  a  son  William  the  Pilgrim.  Were  the  two> 
senior  brothers  ?  Lady  Galway  suggests  they  were.  The 
Registers  do  not  help  us,  and  there  is  no  other  source  of 
information.  Dr.  Dexter  gives  facsimiles  of  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  the  two  juniors,  which  are  much  alike.  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  Bradford  nor  William  Brewster 
ever  suggest  relationship,  and  the  position  would  be  the 
more  painful  if  it  existed.  In  the  legal  proceedings  as  to 
the  Bawtry  Hospital  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  James  to  the 
Archbishop  is  given,  so  craven  that  it  indicates  a  different 
outlook  on  life  to  that  of  William. 

The  Plague  prevailed  at  Worksop  in  1605, 
The  and  a  levy  was  made  upon  eighteen  parishes 

Plague.  to  aid  the  sufferers,  Scrooby’ s  levy  being 
ten  shillings  per  week.  The  infected 
parishes  were  shut  up,  that  is,  the  people  were  limited  to 
their  parishes,  while  the  houses  were  ordered  “to  be 
cleansed  and  sweetened.”  (C.R.  page  10). 
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When  fires  occurred  a  petition  was  presented 
Fires.  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  authority  to  make 
a  collection  in  respect  of  the  loss,  and  if  it  was 
found  that  relief  was  necessary  a  certificate  was  given 
In  1635  there  was  such  a  certificate  given  of  £250  damage 
to  farm  buildings  at  Scrooby.  There  were  then  no  Fire 
Insurance  Offices  to  cover  risks. 

The  Freehold  and  Copyhold  Courts  of  the 
Local  Archbishop  of  York,  the  lord  of  the  Manor  of 

Courts.  Scrooby  with  Ranskill,  were  institutions  of 
interest,  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  exercise 
the  administration  of  justice  at  their  own  doors  by  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  called  “  The  View  of  Frankpledge, 
The  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron.’ ’  In  the  former  the 
lord  of  the  manor  had  anciently  criminal  jurisdiction  as 
to  minor  offences  against  life  and  property,  such  as 
were  committed  by  thieves,  drunkards,  idle  haunters  of 
taverns,  cheats,  etc.  The  second  referred  more  to  the 
administration  of  the  state,  the  rotation  of  crops,  straying 
of  cattle,  etc.  Canon  Raine  gives  in  his  “  History  of 
Blyth,”  (page  125)  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  16th 
Oct.,  1621.  Four  tenants  were  fined  2d.  for  non-attend¬ 
ance  ;  seventeen  had  put  their  farm  animals  in  the 
fields  of  grain  before  the  grain  was  carted,  and  were  fined 
4d.  or  2d.  each.  William  Nelson’s  horses  had  trampled 
down  the  corn  and  consumed  the  grass.  He  must  pay 
3s.  4d.  George  Mylner  had  not  provided  his  share  of 
fuel — it  is  presumed  for  the  manor  house.  Fine  12d. 
Joseph  Nelson  had  turned  out  a  diseased  mare  to  graze. 
He  must  pay  10s.  Widow  Nelson  had  allowed  her  pigs 
to  go  at  large  without  rings  in  their  noses,  to  the  great 
damage  of  her  neighbours  in  Scrooby.  Fined  6d.  In 
the  other  Court  were  transfers  of  land. 

The  Civil  War  had  its  effect  upon  Scrooby 
The  and  the  district.  The  great  majority  of  the 

Civil  landowners  in  the  county  were  on  the  side  of 

War.  the  King,  but  a  sprinkling  of  these  went  for 
the  Parliament,  and  the  common  folk  were 
little  disturbed.  The  sieges  of  Newark,  the  battle  at 
Gainsborough,  the  King’s  journey  to  and  from  York,  the 
coming  of  the  Scots  through  the  district  and  their  return, 
and  afterwards  the  penalties  imposed,  and  the  reign  of 
the  Commonwealth,  all  took  its  toll,  and  told  its  tale,  in 
the  quiet  village. 
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The  Commonwealth  period  seems  to 
The  to  show  the  same  disadvantages  as  to 

Commonwealth,  spiritual  service  at  Scrooby  Church 
that  it  had  suffered  from  for  centuries. 
Shaw’s  “  History  of  the  English  Church  during  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Commonwealth,”  gives  all  the  Puritan 
appointments  and  nominations  of  Incumbents  and 
Lecturers  that  appear  in  the  Journals  of  Parliament 
from  1640  to  1660,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  either 
Scrooby  or  Sutton-cum-Lound ;  it  seems  therefore  a  fair 
conclusion  that  there  were  no  special  appointments  during 
that  time ;  whatever  appointments  there  may  have  been 
would  be  made  either  by  local  officers  or  by  those  who 
had  superseded  the  patrons,  with  approval,  formal  or 
tacit,  of  the  “  Triers.” 

There  is  adjoining  the  church  an  old  church 
The  Old  house,  usually  occupied  by  the  Clerk  and 
Vicarage.  Sexton,  and  said  to  be  of  Henry  VII.  date. 

The  Vicar  would  in  all  the  centuries  since 
the  church  was  built  usually  reside  at  Sutton,  having  to 
attend  to1  that  Church,  and  also  at  the  Chapel  at  Lound, 
and  would  ride  on  horseback;  a  reminder  of  which  is  a 
hook  and  ring  fastened  into  the  church  wall  on  the  south 
west  side  of  the  porch,  so  that  the  horse  might  be  shaded 
while  the  service  was  being  conducted,  but  with  three 
churches  to  look  after  it  is  very  likely  the  Vicar  would, 
if  he  could  afford  it,  keep  a  curate,  for  whom,  however, 
there  was  not  what  in  modern  parlance  is  called  a  living 
wage.  The  house  is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  a  past 
age,  with  its  open  chimney,  adapted  to  the  burning  of 
wood  for  fuel  when  there  were  plenty  of  trees  in  the 
forest,  and  coals  were  not  available.  The  turnspit  balk 
shows  the  method  of  cooking  in  the  olden  time.  The 
massive  beams  were  strong  enough  for  a  castle.  The 
bricks  of  the  first  storey  are  9”  by  2J”,  standing  on  a 
plinth  of  local  stone,  with  timber  framing  above.  The 
roof  is  now  covered  by  pantiles,  but  formerly  had  thatch, 
and  the  chambers  are  reached  by  ladders,  and  form 
altogether  a  very  comfortable  cottage,  with  its  well  in 
the  garden,  and  a  path  to>  the  churchyard.  Mr.  Harry 
Gill,  as  an  Architect  of  considerable  experience  in  old 
buildings,  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  built  about  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  1660,  but  some 
of  the  bricks  appear  to  have  been  of  an  earlier  date  and 
may  have  been  re-used. 
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That  all  the  people  in  Scrooby  were  not 
Offences,  estimable  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1657 
John  Scott,  a  labourer  there,  was  presented 
to  the  Justices  for  being  of  “  an  idle  and  lewed  life  and 
conversation,”  (C.  E.  page  42)  and  in  1653  Thomas 
Stow,  of  Scrooby,  gent,  was  fined  10s.  “  for  tippling  in 
alehouses  on  the  lords  dale,  and  affronting  and  abusing  ye 
magistrate  that  found  him  there/’  (C.E.  page  44). 

There  was  a  Common  at  Scrooby,  on  which,  in  1677, 
four  men  were  indicted  “  for  burning  Jampnar,  anglice 
Gosse,  on  the  common.” 

A  Conventicle,  at  “  Scrooby  ”  was 
A  reported  as  being  there  in  1669,  but 

Conventicle.  nothing  is  stated  in  the  Sheldon  Eeturns 

as  to  the  denomination,  the  number  or 
character  of  attendants,  or  the  preacher.  Looking  at  the 
following  paragraph  it  appears  to  be  probable  that  it  was 
for  a  Quaker  assembly. 

George  Fox  began  his  work  in  Notts,  in 
The  1647,  reviving  the  forgotten  doctrine  of  the 

Quakers,  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man,  or  the  “inward  light,”  as  he  termed 
it,  and  to  such  an  extent  had  the  work  succeeded  that 
thirty  years  afterwards  the  district  all  round  Scrooby  had 
become  a  hot-bed  of  Quaker  effort  and  suffering.  Theirs 
was  a  genuine  step  towards  spirituality  and  individuality 
of  worship,  liberty  of  conscience,  simplicity  of  life,  dress, 
and  speech,  righteous  conduct,  social  reform,  thrift, 
peace  and  love  among  men.  But  unfortunately  this  was 
marred  by  much  indiscretion,  peculiarities  of  speech  and 
dress,  lack  of  courtesy,  “custom  to  whom  custom"  was 
due,  intolerance  of  restraint:  and  the  friends  of  law  and 
order  were  more  shocked  by  the  latter  than  influenced 
by  the  former.  Nearly  a  dozen  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed,  or  applied,  in  repressing  them;  some  of  the 
magistrates  were  violent  in  their  use  and  interpretation 
of  the  acts.  Common  informers  were  extensively  in 
vogue,  for  they  got  a  third  of  the  penalties.  “  The  Cry 
of  Oppression  *  *  *  *  in  Nottinghamshire  of  the  late 
Cruel  Sufferings  of  the  people  of  God  called  Quakers,” 
printed  in  1676,  gives  the  names  and  penalties  of  many 
of  the  “Oppressed”  in  Scrooby,  Harworth,  Blyth,  Scraft- 
worth,  Everton,  Mattersey  and  other  villages  in  Notts. 
In  these  proceedings  Dr.  Eobert  Thoroton,  the  Historian? 
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was  not  only  active  in  his  own  district,  but  was  even 
more  so  in  the  north  of  the  county.  In  the  Notts. 
County  Records,  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Copnall,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  (page  141)  Dr.  Thoroton  appears  as 
receiving  the  fees  for  registering  conventicles  in  1675-6- 
7-8.  This  was  the  time  when  he  was  compiling  and 
issuing  his  invaluable  history,  “  The  Antiquities  of 
Notts,  (1677)  and  the  time  of  John  Bunyan’s  second 
imprisonment,  when  he  wrote  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
So  far  as  Scrooby  is  concerned,  in  Cropper’s  edition  of 
“  The  Sufferings  ”  of  1649-1689  the  names  of  four 
officers  are  given  as  being  of  Scrooby  :  and  they — John 
Baily,  Thomas  Beans,  Kobert  Flower  and  Kobert  Mew — 
levied  a  distress  warrant  on  John  Small,  of  Everton,  for 
attending  a  meeting,  and  they  took  his  boots.  Their 
connection  with  Scrooby  is,  however,  doubtful,  but  the 
warrant  was  signed  by  Justice  Sands  of  Screwby  (page 
27) .  Here  is  a  Scrooby  case : — John  Torr  appears  to 
have  been  the  largest  farmer  in  Scrooby  next  to  Squire 
Sandys,  for  the  parochial  rate  he  paid  in  1689  was  more 
than  any  of  the  other  ordinary  ratepayers.  His  name 
appears  in  1660  with  thirty-five  others  as  being  in  the 
Town  and  County  Gaols  of  Nottingham  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

“  John  Torr,  of  Scrooby,  for  being  at  a  peaceable 
meeting,  was  fined  5s.  for  his  own  offence,  and  £10  for 
the  poverty  of  a  certain  blind  man  unknown,  for  one 
meeting,  and  £1  for  another  meeting,  both  warrants 
amounting  to  £11  5s.  and  they  took  from  him  four  oxen 
worth  about  £14  10s.  0d.,  and  another  warrant  from 
Justice  Sands  for  the  sum  of  10s.  and  £1  which  the 
officers  run  in  charges  about  selling  the  oxen,  which  they 
had  taken  away  by  vertue  of  the  other  two  warrants 
more  than  they  sold  the  oxen  for,  as  is  pretended ;  so 
they  took  an  heifer  from  him  worth  about  £2  10s.  Od.” 
(“  Sufferings,”  page  40).  This  involved  record  requires 
explanation,  which  probably  is  as  follows: — Under  one 
of  the  acts  of  parliament  a  fine  of  5s.  was  imposed  for 
attending  a  meeting,  10s.  for  repetition,  and  the  attend¬ 
ant  was  liable  in  case  of  the  poverty  of  any  other  person 
attending  who  preached,  or  taught,  to  pay  a  further 
penalty  of  £10.  We  must  therefore  assume  that  the 
blind  man  was  a  preacher. 

There  were  not  many  instances  of  persecution  in 
our  county  after  1676,  but  there  was  much  trouble  over 
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the  taking  of  corn  out  of  the  fields  for  tithes,  and  an 
entry  says,  “  At  Scrooby,  from  John  Torr  and  Robert 
Jephson  £12  8s.  Od.”  Here  Torr  was  in  the  wrong,  for 
tithes  were  a  charge  on  both  land  and  tenancy.  The 
amount  looks  like  the  big  tithes  formerly  payable  to  the 
monastery,  confiscated  by  the  State,  and  afterwards  sold 
to  the  predecessors  in  title  of  the  Cavendish  family. 
Here  was  no  spiritual  return  for  the  tithes  paid,  but  a 
wrong  done  to  the  church, an  irritation  of  the  tenants, 
and  afterwards  involving  a  heavy  appropriation  of  land 
in  the  parish. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  read  into  the  records  of 
the  past  our  sentiments  of  the  present  day.  What  is 
now  regarded  as  the  right  of  private  judgment  with  re¬ 
gard  to  faith  and  worship  was  then  little  understood, 
even  by  those  who  suffered,  and  those  who  inflicted  the 
suffering  believed  that  in  so  doing  they  were  doing  God 
service.  Doctrines  which  they  regarded  as  pernicious 
must  be  put  down  by  the  mailed  fist  of  law  and  penalty. 
The  apostolic  attitude  of  “  I  beseech  you,  brethren,’ ’ 
was  to  them  too  feeble,  as  was  the  still  higher  example, 
Forbid  him  not.  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.” 
So  the  limb  must  be  amputated  in  order  to  save  the  life. 
One  man  must  suffer  that  the  whole  nation  might  not 
perish.  Calvin,  the  descendants  of  the  men  of  the 
Mayflower,”  and  many  others  thus  acted. 

There  was  at  Blyth  a  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Friends — called  Quakers — and  to  this  meeting,  which 
was  called  the  Sand  and  Clay  Meeting,  all  the  other 
village  meetings  in  the  district  sent  representatives. 
According  to  the  minutes  of  that  assembly,  copies  of 
which  Mr.  Edward  Watkins  has  kindly  lent  me,  on  13th 
December,  1695,  Phebe  Torr  of  Scrooby,  was  liberated 
(authorized)  to  travel  on  religious  service  in  the  south 
parts  of  this  nation.  The  authority  was  signed  by  fifteen 
men  and  seven  women,  Friends.  Phoebe  was  evidently 
a  recognised  minister  among  them,  and  authority  was 
given  to  her  from  the  Mansfield  meeting  on  25th  January, 
1700,  to  travel  in  the  Northern  parts,  signed  by  nine  men 
and  two  women.  Letters  from  her  are  dated  “  Scrooby 
in  Nottinghamshire,”  in  1698  and  1705.  The  business 
at  the  Blyth  meeting  included  among  other  matters 
religious  liberty  and  work  on  the  continent,  and  in 
America, — “  a  college  of  Industry  for  the  better  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Poor,  and  education  of  children,”  (1697). 
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Schools  recommended  to  be  established  in  every  county 
by  Friends,  and  that  “  care  be  taken  in  every  county 
to  allow  a  competent  maintenance  to  masters  (of  such)  ” 
&c.  Overseers  to  be  appointed  to  visit  Friends’  families, 
and  take  notice  of  furniture,  apparel,  and  education  of 
children,  that  there  be  no  superfluity  or  excess  in  the 
two  first,  or  remissness  or  negligence  in  the  last,  and 
they  are  to  see  that  no  ministers  preach  unsound 
doctrine. 

The  notes  continue  from  1654  into  the  next  century. 
The  Bell  and  Lancaster  elementary  school  systems  were 
inaugurated  early  in  the  last  century.  Were  the  “  Sand 
and  Clay  ”  Bassetlaw  Wapentake  men  a  hundred  years 
in  advance  ?  The  Eddison’s  were  a  noted  family  there. 

The  Notts.  County  Records  show  that 
Francis  Francis  Sandys,  Esq.,  of  Scrooby,  a  great 
Sandys.  grandson  of  the  Archbishop,  was  an  acting 

Magistrate  in  the  County  from  1660  to 
1695,  that  is  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church,  and  on  the  floor  near  to  the  chancel 
arch  is  a  stone  that  tells  of  the  burial  in  1690  of  Penelope 
Sandys. 

There  was  a  curious  and  interesting  dispute  between 
the  Magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled  at  Nott¬ 
ingham,  and  the  bench  at  Retford,  in  1676-8.  Francis 
Sandys  had  been  in  1676  appointed  Treasurer  for  the 
North  of  the  County,  and  Harvey  Staunton  Treasurer 
for  the  South  of  the  County.  The  Nottingham  Quarter 
Sessions  fined  Francis  Sandys  forty  marks  for  refusing 
to  distribute  and  give  relief,  etc.,  in  contempt  of  this 
court,  and  thereupon  appointed  Harvey  Staunton 
Treasurer  for  the  whole  County.  Four  days  afterwards 
the  Justices  at  Retford  said  that  there  should  be  two 
Treasurers  as  heretofore,  and  that  Francis  Sandys  should 
continue  Treasurer;  that  the  fine  was  illegally  made, 
and  should  be  void  and  of  no  effect.  The  Nottingham 
Justices  were  determined  not  to  be  beaten,  and  in 
January  ordered  Francis  Sandys  to  pay  the  arrears  due 
to  the  maimed  soldiers  in  the  Newark  Hundred,  and  in 
the  following  April  they  appointed  Charles  Lawcock 
Treasurer  for  the  entire  County.  The  Retford  Justices 
four  days  afterwards  retorted  by  ordering  that  “Justice 
Sandys  continue  Treasurer  for  ye  Wapentake  of  Basset- 
law.”  Here  the  matter  seems  to  have  ended.  (C.  R. 
page  14). 
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A  more  important  matter  is  recorded  nearly  twenty 
years  afterwards.  A  plot  was  discovered  in  1696  for 
assassinating  King  William  III.,  in  order  to  encourage 
an  invasion  from  France,  and  to  subject  our  Religion, 
Laws,  and  Liberties,  etc.  Thereupon  a  Quarter  Session 
of  the  Peace  assembled  at  “  Barnby  in  le  Moore,”  near 
Scrooby,  and  the  Magistrates  assembled  signed  a  docu¬ 
ment  declaring  their  loyalty,  and  resolving  that  if  any¬ 
thing  happened  to  the  King  they  would  stand  by  each 
other  in  Revenging  the  same  upon  his  enemies  and  their 
adherents.  On  the  back  of  this  document  forty-eight 
Magistrates  signed  a  declaration  that  they  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  transubstantiation  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wrine 
at  or  after  consecration  thereof  by  any  person.  This 
was  confirmed  at  four  adjourned  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
among  the  signatures  is  that  of  Francis  Sandys.  It  was 
a  queer  mixture,  but  evidently  intended  to  test  and 
discover  disloyal  Roman  Catholics.  (C.  R.  108). 

An  Assessment  was  made  in  I.  William 
An  and  Mary  (1688)  ”  for  the  necessary 

Assessment  Defence  of  Their  Realmes,”  “  for  the 

reducing  Ireland,  and  for  the  vigorous 
Prosecution  of  the  Warr  against  France  both  by  sea 
and  land.”  The  combined  rates  were  for  three  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  there  was  remitted  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  by  the  Assessors  of  Scrooby  £38  4s.  Od. 
There  were  forty-seven  assessments,  so  the  population 
would  then  probably  be  about  two  hundred.  ”  Francis 
Sandys  Esqwer  one  of  the  Commissioners  ”  paid  the 
the  highest  rate,  £8  8s.  Od.,  which  would  probably  be 
for  the  Manor  House  and  the  land  he  occupied.  The 
Rectory  £6  looks  like  the  lay  rector’s  tithe.  John  Torr 
48s.  evidently  the  largest  farmer  next  to  the  squire. 
He  was  probably  the  Quaker  referred  to  elsewdiere.  His 
son  was  one  of  the  collectors.  The  Earl  of  Kingston 
16s.  Hanley  Oxgang  16s.  looks  like  joint  occupation 
before  the  Inclosure.  John  Gall  at  the  Butts  6s.  Does 
this  indicate  military  practice  ?  “  The  Cross  Keyes 

paid  3s.  This  public  house  sign  bore  the  arms  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  Holmes  2s.  This  would  be 
the  low  flat  land  adjoining  the  river,  and  looks  like 
joint  occupation.  Twelve  persons  paid  Is.  6d.  each, 
and  one  Is.  3d. 
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In  1757  there  was  a  vagrant  carrier  at 
Vagrancy.  Scrooby,  who  was  allowed  one  penny  per 
day  per  mile  for  the  conveyance  of  all 
vagrants  from  Scrooby;  4d.  a  day  for  keeping  every 
vagrant  above  fourteen  years  of  age  ,and  2d.  a  day  for 
every  vagrant  under  that  age,  and  he  was  also  allowed 
12d.  a  day  for  the  man  that  attends  them.  Poor 
Carrier  !  He  had  to  keep  a  house,  and  keep  a  keeper 
to  keep  the  vagrants,  and  keep  on  keeping  food  for  a 
penny  a  meal,  and  keep  a  record  in  order  to  keep  his 
office,  which  the  Justice  would  sign  as  ”  Well  kept  ! 

John  Howard  visited  “  The  County  Bride- 
Prison.  well  at  Southwell,”  in  1775  and  1776,  and 
records  that  “  it  is  used  for  a  Prison  for 
those  manors  which  belong  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,” 
one  of  which  was  Scrooby.  On  one  of  the  buildings  was 
the  date  of  1656.  The  allowance  was  three  half  penny- 
worth  of  bread  per  day.  ‘'A  3d  loaf  weighed  1  lb.  5 
ozs.  at  my  first  visit.  At  my  last  2  lbs.”  There  was 
no  employment  for  the  prisoners.  “  The  keeper  in¬ 
formed  me  that  a  few  years  ago  seven  died  here  of  the 
Gaol  fever  within  two  years.”  There  were  nine  prisoners 
at  the  first  visit,  and  thirteen  at  the  second.  4 4  There  is 
painted  on  a  notice  board  over  the  keeper’s  door:  — 

The  fees  of  this  place  is  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 
N.B. — None  is  exempted  from  paying,  but  common 
vagrants.  ” 

Chiefly  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Howard’s  reports  two 
Acts  were  passed  by  Parliament  to  remedy  abuses. 

There  was  in  1775  an  Inclosure  Act 
Inclosure.  passed  affecting  1350  acres  in  Scrooby, 
but  as  the  land  area  of  the  parish  is  only 
1591  acres  it  must  have  comprised  some  of  the  old  en¬ 
closures.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  were  allotted  to 
the  Impropriator,  that  is  the  man  who  had  bought,  or 
inherited  the  great  tithes  that  had  been  given  by  an 
archbishop  long  ago  to  God  and  the  Church ;  thirty- 
four  acres  were  allotted  to  the  vicar  for  his  small  tithes, 
leaving  the  tithes  still  payable  on  310  acres  of  old 
enclosure.  Of  course  the  food  supply  was  increased  by 
the  Inclosure,  for  the  land  was  better  growing  corn  than 
gorse ;  but  the  date  of  the  Act  wTas  a  generation  before 
anybody  stepped  in  to  say  some  provision  must  be  made 
for  allotments;  for  the  poor,  or  for  a  school,  or  for  a 
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village  green,  or  for  mending  the  parish  roads,  or  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  vicar’s  income,  which,  including  the 
thirty-four  acres,  until  recently  appeared  in  the  Diocesan 
Calendar  as  £213  for  the  three  parishes  of  Sutton,  Lound, 
and  Scrooby,  but  it  is  now  augmented.  Three  acres  on 
Gibbet  hill  was  allotted  to  the  parish,  and  3  roods  of 
grass.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  allottees  had 
to  stub  and  fence  the  land  at  considerable  cost. 

A  horrid  murder  in  the  parish  must,  of 
The  course,  be  recorded.  It  was  in  1779  when 
Gibbet.  William  Yeadon,  the  keeper  of  Scrooby  toll- 
bar,  and  his  mother  were  murdered  for 
plunder,  by  John  Spencer,  who-  came  from  North  Lever- 
ton,  and  who,  in  trying  to  dispose  of  one  of  the  bodies, 
by  throwing  it  into  the  river,  was  discovered,  escaped, 
was  apprehended,  tried,  executed  at  Nottingham,  and 
afterwards  the  body  was  besmeared  with  pitch  and  tar; 
hung  in  chains  on  a  gibbet,  which  remained  for  more 
than  sixty  years  to  tell  its  tale  of  vengeance  for  wrong¬ 
doing.  Of  course  the  creaking  cage  and  bleaching  bones 
occasioned  the  haunting  of  the  place  by  either  disturbed 
spirits,  or  morbid  sight- seers. 

The  Turnpike  Act  was  passed  in  1663,  and 
Coaches,  the  roads  being  made  good  would  enable 
wheeled  carriages  to  pass  rapidly,  and  long 
afterwards  the  Great  North  Road  was  made  sufficiently 
good  by  Turnpike  Trusts  for  swiftly  running  wheeled 
traffic  coaches  at  ten  miles  an  hour  to  and  from  London 
and  York,  and  so  continued  nearly  one  hundred  years. 
There  was  “  The  Wellington  ”  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  time,  which  started  from  The  Bull  and  Mouth, 
near  St.  Paul’s,  London;  “  The  Express,”  from  The 
Saracen’s  Head;  “The  Highflyer,”  from  the  White 
Horse,  Fetter  Lane.  The  Leeds  coaches  were  “  The 
Rockingham  ”  and  “  The  Union,”  running  in  fierce 
competition.  Horses  for  some  of  the  coaches  were 
changed  at  The  White  Hart,  Retford,  and  at  Barnby 
Moor,  where  stood  The  Bell  Inn,  kept  in  1835  by  Mr. 
William  Dennett,  grandfather  of  that  old  lover  of 
coaches,  Mr.  A.  0.  Dennett,  of  The  White  Hart. 
Scrooby  Top  House  was  a  posting  house.  The  Crown 
at  Bawtry  would  be  the  busiest,  for  the  coaches  from 
Gainsborough,  and  those  to  Tickhill  and  Sheffield,  and 
those  by  Blyth  and  Oiler  ton  to  Nottingham  horsed  there. 
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How  the  children  loved  to  hear  the  coachman  blow  his 
horn  !  But  the  whistle  of  the  steam  engine  eventually 
silenced  the  horn. 

There  are  two  public-houses  :  The  Saracen’s  Head 
and  the  George  and  Dragon. 

Bishopfields  was  according  to  Canon 
Bishopfields.  Raine  a  part  of  a  district  of  over  300 
acres,  partly  in  Ranskill,  with  tithe 
arrangements  of  700  years  ago,  but  the  name  is  now 
appropriated  to  a  house  built  about  1827. 

The  spiritual  needs  of  the  parish  being 
Wesleyans.  insufficiently  supplied,  the  Wesleyans  in 
1825  built  a  small  chapel,  which  is  in  the 
Doncaster  circuit,  and  supplied  by  local  preachers. 

An  elementary  school  was  in  1907  built  by 
School,  the  Notts.  County  Council,  on  land  given  by 
Viscount  Galway,  for  sixty  children,  forty 
being  in  average  attendance;  the  loan  being  £1,050,  at 
3f  per  cent.,  repayment  being  spread  over  twenty-nine 
years,  and  in  1920  more  than  half  is  repaid. 

The  River  Idle  Drainage  Commission  is  an 
Drainage,  aid  to  the  low-lying  part  of  the  parish  in 
which  some  works  operate  for  carrying  off 
water  from  the  water-logged  area. 

The  old  water  mill  having  renewed  its  youth 
Flour  in  1722  and  subsequently,  still  grinds  its  corn, 
Mill.  as  it  did  in  the  days  when  the  archbishops 
were  in  residence.  More  reliable  than  the 
windmill,  and  cheaper  than  steam,  it,  hoary  with  age, 
fulfils  its  daily  task. 

The  first  passenger  train  from  Retford  to 
Railway.  Doncaster  ran  on  September  4th,  1849, 
there  being,  a  small  passenger  station  at 
Scrooby.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  had 
passed  through  an  awful  struggle  before  obtaining  parlia¬ 
mentary  powers,  for  instead  of  Parliament  appointing  a 
joint  committee  to<  examine  and  report  as  to  where  lines 
were  desirable  and  practicable,  especially  main  lines,  it 
had  allowed  speculators  to  have  acts  for  lines  from  one 
market  town  to  another,  regardless  of  public  needs  and 
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through  communications,  and  had  allowed  George  Hud¬ 
son,  the  Railway  King,  and  his  confreres,  to  oppose 
every  attempt  to  construct  a  line  on  the  east  coast  from 
York,  via  the  Peterborough  district,  although  the  natural 
fairly  level  formation,  and  the  ancient  road,  and  public 
convenience  favoured  it;  the  result  being  that  for  years 
that  side  of  the  country  was  a  blank  after  lines  elsewhere 
had  been  constructed,  and  “  moreover  by  the  end  of  1846 
they  had  expended  over  half  a  million  of  money  in  their 
undertaking,  although  not  a  single  sod  had  been  cut, 
nor  one  brick  put  upon  another  for  its  works”  So  said 
Edmund  Denison,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  “  Father  ”  of  the 
Company.  (History  G.N.R.  by  C.  H.  Grinling,  page 
62) .  The  convenience  of  the  district  is  now  well  cared 
for,  and  people  can  travel  in  less  hours  than  it  took  days 
before,  with  much  more  comfort,  and  less  cost,  without 
any  of  the  highway  robbery  risks  connected  with 
Ainsworth’s  imaginary  “  Dick  Turpin’s  Ride  to  Y7ork.” 

For  some  years  before  the  War  the  Germans 
The  had  been  quietly  buying  up  essential  and 
Great  pivotal  business  concerns  in  various  parts  of 

War.  our  county  and  country,  and  had  they  con¬ 

tinued  the  like  course  five  and  twenty  years 
longer  we  should  have  been  as  fast  bound  as  Prometheus 
was  to  the  rock.  Fortunately,  they  were  in  too  big  a 
hurry,  and  ran,  and  fell,  and  great  was  their  fall.  We 
should,  however,  have  hardly  expected  to  find  their 
penetration  working  in  a  quiet  district  like  Scrooby,  yet 
such  was  the  case.  In  February,  1914,  six  months  before 
the  war,  a  statement  appeared  in  the  newspapers  that 
one  of  the  new  collieries  to  be  sunk  in  the  South  York¬ 
shire  Coalfield,  (though  the  actual  site  itself  is  over  the 
Nottinghamshire  border)  was  to  be  practically  a  German 
undertaking,  and  that  the  contracts  for  all  the  machinery, 
costing  £200,000,  had  been  let  to  a  German  firm  at 
Essen.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  capital  to  finance 
the  scheme  was  being  largely  subscribed  in  Germany. 
That  notice  referred  to  the  colliery  to  be  sunk  in  Har- 
worth,  the  parish  adjoining  Scrooby  on  its  western  side. 
Here  then  was  German  money,  management,  machinery, 
markets,  influence,  coming  right  into  our  midst,  and  for 
what  ultimate  purpose  ?  Now,  thank  God  !  the  purpose 
has  been  frustrated,  and  Harworth  Colliery  has  been 
acquired  by  Messrs.  Barber,  Walker  &  Co.  Ltd.,  of  East- 
wood  Collieries,  and  is  now  an  all  British  enterprise. 
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“  The  awful  tragedy,  a  world  convulsed, 

A  struggle  herculean,  the  like  the  world 
Hath  never  seen,  and  never  shall  again.” 

A.  W.  Crampton. 

According  to  the  Roll  of  Honour,  thirty-three 
In  men  and  boys  went  to  the  War  from  Scrooby, 

the  of  whom  four  were  killed.  The  proportion  of 

War.  men  who  joined  the  forces  was  very  large,  and 
indicates  the  public  spirit  shewn,  involving,  as 
it  must  have  done,  much  dislocation  of  the  ordinary 
farming  routine,  and  much  family  anxiety  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  brave  lads  who  went  and  risked  their 
all  to  save  their  country,  and  let  us  thank  God  that  it 
was  saved,  for  life  would  not  have  been  worth  living  had 
Germany  conquered.  Gratitude  is,  however,  insufficient 
for  the  occasion.  The  enormous  losses  sustained  of  life 
and  limb  demand  our  sympathy.  The  huge  debts  incur¬ 
red  call  for  economy,  hard  work,  and  active  co-operation 
in  order  to  recover  our  national  finances.  Our  personal 
advantage  should  for  the  time  being  be  made  subordinate 
to  the  public  good. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  all  values  and 
conveniences  were  by  the  War  completely  revolutionized. 
The  selling  price  of  corn,  hay,  roots,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  fowls,  fruit ;  the  cost  of  all  domestic  and  business 
requisites ;  the  wages  of  labourers  and  servants ;  the 
scarcity  of  labour ;  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  many 
articles  at  any  price ;  the  rationing  of  food ;  the  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  cultivation  of  land ;  the  control  of  the 
railways  by  the  Government ;  the  limitation  of  all 
vehicular  traffic ;  the  extinguishment  of  lights  at  night ; 
the  special  constables ;  the  introduction  of  German 
prisoners ;  the  use  of  mansions  as  hospitals ;  and  many 
other  wondrous  changes  have  occurred,  and  not  all  for 
the  best. 

A  remarkable  feature  introduced  bv  the  War 
Hay  was  the  Hay  Dump.  Farmers  were  put  on 
Dump,  rations  in  regard  to  the  hay  they  required 
and  retained  to  be  used  for  their  cattle,  and 
all  the  rest  was  commandeered  by  the  Government  for 
the  Army,  at  fixed  prices.  It  was  then  trussed,  com¬ 
pressed,  put  on  rails,  and  sent  from  all  parts  within  a 
certain  range  to  the  Dump  at  the  north  of  Scrooby, 
called  the  Bawtry  Dump.  The  Dump  adjoined  the 
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branch  line  passing  from  the  main  G.N.  Railway  to 
the  New  Pits  of  Messrs.  Barber,  Walker  &  Co.,  at 
Harworth.  Unfortunately,  sparks  from  some  of  the 
engines  passing  set  fire  to  some  of  the  hay,  and  it  was 
said  eighteen  stacks,  worth  £7,500,  were  burnt.  From 
the  Dump,  hay  was  sent  either  to  seaports,  to  go  thence 
to  the  seat  of  war,  or  to  distant  railway  stations  for  the 
horses  in  war  service. 

The  ideal  state  in  the  English  village  is 
The  for  the  squire  and  the  parson  to  reside  in 

New  the  village,  for  this  is  in  many  ways  help- 

Yicarate.  ful,  but  Scrooby  has  in  this  respect  been 
unfortunate.  The  Bishop  of  Southwell  on 
the  living  becoming  vacant  in  1918  very  properly  decided 
to  sever  the  connection  with  Sutton.  The  difficulty, 
however,  was  that  the  income  belonging  to  Scrooby 
living  was  wretchedly  small.  Arrangements  have  -  been 
made  whereby  Viscount  Galway,  who  is  now  the  patron 
and  principal  landowner,  joins  Scrooby  Church  with  the 
Chaplaincy  of  Serlby  Hall,  and  the  minimum  stipend  is 
to  be  £200  a  year.  1920  marks  the  first  appointment. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  lords  of  the  manor. 
The  Order  in  Council  was  dated  October  23rd,  1918. 

The  English  Village  is  unlike  the  village  in 
The  any  other  country.  It  may  not  be  better, 

English  but  it  differs,  and  go  to  any  other  part  of 

Village.  the  world  and  you  will  not  see  its  counter¬ 

part.  Scrooby  is  a  good  example  of  our 
country  villages.  There  is  the  parish  church,  built 
centuries  ago  by  the  piety  of  men  long  past,  with  its 
spire,  like  a  finger  pointing  to  the  heavens,  suggesting  to 
men  that  there  is  something  in  life  of  higher  importance 
than  cows  and  crops,  for  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  while  the  sounding  bells  produce  a  response  in  the 
soul.  There  are  the  farmhouses  and  buildings,  stack¬ 
yards  and  orchards,  cottages  with  honeysuckle  and  gar¬ 
den,  the  land  divided  by  hedges  into  fields,  in  which  a 
park-like  grass  abounds,  and  studded  with  trees — oak, 
ash,  elm,  sycamore,  willow.  Cows  are  grazing,  and 
small  flocks  of  sheep  are  grouped  about ;  birds  are  every¬ 
where,  and  their  morning  song  cheers  the  lonely  worker. 
The  ploughman  returns,  the  cows  come  home  to  be 
milked;  the  lambs,  the  pigs,  the  dogs,  all  join  in  an 
unnoticed  chorus  as  the  curling  smoke  from  the  cottage 
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chimney  dissolves  with  the  changing  clouds.  It  is  a 
picture  that  settles  on  the  brain  of  the  lad  who  goes  to 
the  distant  town,  or  emigrates  to  the  foreign  shore;  but, 
far  off,  he  mentally  gazes  on  that  scene,  and  when 
occasion  offers  he  will  spare  no  expense  to  return  and 
look  on  the  old  home. 

A  large  modern  Colliery,  such  as  Harworth, 
A  finds  employment  for  something  like  four 

Model  thousand  to  five  thousand  hands,  and  with 

Village.  such  an  influx  of  workers  into  what  was 
hitherto  a  quiet  rural  area,  will  bring  with 
it  the  necessity  for  extensive  building.  With  this  object 
in  view,  the  Colliery  Company  has  acquired  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  at  Plumtree,  where  fourteen 
hundred  houses  are  to  be  built,  and  no  doubt  this  number 
will  be  added  to  as  the  number  of  employees  increases. 
Plumtree  town  is  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper  as 
existing  nearly  750  years  ago,  but  that  term  referred  to 
a  group  of  cottages  long  since  passed  away,  now 
apparently  likely  to  be  replaced  by  houses  differing  very 
greatly  in  number  and  quality. 

A  word  of  caution  with  regard  to  the  dates  of 
Dates,  items  relating  to  three  hundred  years  ago  is 
necessary.  New  Style,  introduced  since  that 
time,  makes  a  difference  of  ten  or  eleven  days,  and  the 
year  which  commenced  on  March  25th  occasioned  events 
occurring  before  that  day  to  be  dated  as  if  in  the 
previous  year. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

It  is  usual  to  date  the  Reformation  in  England  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  this  is 
supported  by  the  dates  when  Kings  and  Queens  succeeded 
or  departed,  and  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  royal  proc¬ 
lamations.  This  may  be  correct  when  applied  to  London, 
or  the  principal  towns,  or  the  home  or  southern  counties* 
but  it  is  unreliable  when  applied  to  the  northern  province, 
to  the  hills  and  dales  of  Yorkshire,  and  to  the  little 
villages  in  Nottinghamshire  which  were  then  a  part  of 
the  Diocese  of  York.  There  were  the  chained  Bibles  in 
the  churches,  but  very  few  of  the  people  could  read, 
and  the  chain  was  there  not  because  the  people  valued 
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the  book  so  much  that  it  was  feared  it  would  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  private  use,  but  rather  because  of  the  hostility 
of  some  of  the  adherents  to  the  old  faith,  who  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  book  bum,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
in  the  villages  the  Beformation  became  a  living  reality. 
Judging  by  the  Nottinghamshire  County  Becords  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  were  in  the  county  a  number 
of  persons  who  were  called  Popish  Becusants,  some  of 
them  being  of  the  old  land-owning  county  families,  who 
obstinately  refused  to  change  the  form  of  religion  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  notwithstanding  the 
Sovereign,  the  Council,  and  Parliament  had  changed,  and 
had  ordered  the  people  to  change  accordingly.  Most 
of  the  clergy  who  had  officiated  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  retained  their  offices  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  apparently  indicated  either  that  they  cared  more 
for  the  big  things  of  religion,  and  less  for  its  rites  and 
ceremonies,  or  that  their  convictions  were  not  very  strong 
either  way.  The  common  people  in  the  villages  still 
clung  to  the  Bomish  fasts  and  festivals,  to  their  belief 
in  purgatory,  and  sundry  superstitious  practices.  There 
was  indeed  very  little  teaching.  In  some  churches  a 
sermon  was  seldom  given,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
an  order  to  be  issued  that  there  must  not  be  less  than 
one  sermon  a  quarter.  But  even  the  Archbishop  could 
not  ensure  that  a  sermon  given  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  much  practical  value.  The  amount 
of  Holy  Scripture  that  had  to  be  read  in  the  Sunday 
services  would,  however,  be  of  much  helpfulness  to  those 
hearers  who  desired  to  profit  thereby,  and  of  course  there 
would  be  a  large  proportion  of  the  village  clergy  who 
would  endeavour  to  do  their  duty,  and  some  would  be 
very  helpful  to  their  people.  While  all  this  was  occurring 
in  the  villages  there  were  men  at  the  Universities,  especi¬ 
ally  at  Cambridge,  who  were  earnestly  bent  on  sending 
out  their  students  with  minds  enlightened  on  spiritual 
things,  and  whose  souls  were  fired  with  a  full  desire  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  as  the  Divine 
remedy  for  man’s  sin  and  misery. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  a  boy  must  go 
Cambridge,  from  Scrooby  to  Cambridge,  and  possibly 

his  soul  would  catch  the  sacred  fire. 
William  Brewster,  born  it  is  supposed  in  1566,  was  in 
his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  when  he  went.  For 
entrance  to  Peterhouse  College  he  must  have  had  some 
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education,  and  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  but  how  or 
where  obtained  we  have  no  information.  He  stayed  there, 
it  is  thought,  about  three  years,  when  he  seems  to  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  William  Davison,  a 
private  secretary,  afterwards  a  government  official  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Scotland,  who  it  is  possible  stayed  at 
Scrooby  en  route;  anyhow,  William  Bradford  many 
years  afterwards  wrote  of  him:  “  He  (Brewster)  went 
to  ye  courte,  and  served  that  religious  and  godly  gentle¬ 
man  Mr.  Davison,  diverce  years,  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State,  who  found  him  so  discreete  and  faithful  as  he 
trusted  him  above  all  other  that  were  aboute  him,  and 
only  imployed  him  in  all  matters  of  greatest  trust  and 
secrecie.  He  esteemed  him  rather  as  a  sonne  then  a 
servante,  and  for  his  wisdom  and  godliness  in  private, 
he  would  converse  with  him  more  like  a  familiar  than 
a  maister.  He  attended  his  mr  when  he  was  sent  in 
ambassage  by  the  Queene  into  ye  Low-countries,”  etc. 
“  He  afterwards  remained  with  him  till  his  troubles, 
that  he  (Davison)  was  put  from  his  place  aboute  ye 
death  of  ye  Queene  of  Scots ;  and  some  good  time  after, 
doeing  him  manie  faithful!  offices  of  service  in  ye  time 
of  his  troubles.” 

How  could  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 

Queen  of  affect  a  small  village  in  Nottinghamshire? 

Scots.  Let  us  see.  The  presence  in  England  of 

Mary  was  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  government.  Her  custodian 
for  fifteen  years  from  1569  was  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  his  wife  “  Bess  of  Hardwick,”  who  constantly 
changed  the  place  of  residence,  or  prison,  shall  we  call 
it?  Tutbury,  Wingfield,  Chats  worth,  Sheffield,  Buxton, 
being  among  them.  Plot  after  plot  followed  each  other, 
culminating  in  the  conspiracy  of  Anthony  Babington, 
of  Dethick  and  Kingston-on- Soar,  for  which  he  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1586,  followed  by  the  trial  of  Mary, 
at  which  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  whereupon 
both  people  and  parliament  clamoured  for  execution, 
and  the  Queen’s  ministers  deemed  it  necessary,  and  on 
February  1st,  1587,  Queen  Elizabeth  signed  the  warrant 
of  execution,  handed  it  to  Davison  with  instructions  to 
carry  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  great  seal,  then 
forward  it  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  have  the  execu¬ 
tion  at  Fotheringay.  This  was  carried  out  a  week  later, 
and  then  the  Queen  pretended  that  it  was  an  accident; 
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that  Davison  had  betrayed  her  and  violated  her  com¬ 
mands,  and  she  ordered  him  to  the  Tower,  and  appointed 
a  Commission  of  thirteen  members — two  of  whom  were 
Archbishops  Whitgift  and  Sandys — in  'the  Star  Chamber. 
The  accusation  was  of  having  disobeyed  the  Queen  in 
showing  the  warrant  to  the  Council  after  it  had  been 
signed,  and  sending  it  to  execution  without  her  know¬ 
ledge  and  order.  Davison  was  unanimously  acquitted 
of  evil  intent,  but  was  condemned  for  malfeasance 
through  haste,  fined  ten  thousand  marks,  imprisoned, 
ruined. 

Brewster  continued  with  his  master  for  some  time 
after  his  calamity,  and  then  returned  to  Scrooby  to  take 
charge  of  his  father’s  business.  A  year  or  two  after  his 
father’s  death  he  married,  his  wife’s  name  being  Mary — 
that  is  all  we  know,  for  the  Register  does  not  help  us. 
They  had  children  born  whom  they  named  Jonathan, 
Patience  and,  just  before  they  fled,  a  daughter  was  given 
the  significant  name  of  Fear.  The  mother  and  children 
passed  through  all  the  Pilgrim’s  troubles  to  Holland  and 
the  United  States. 

We  have  seen  how  Brewster  residing  several  years 
at  Cambridge  would  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
most  enlightened  and  spiritually  developed  men.  How 
going  into  the  service  and  companionship  of  Mr.  Davison 
he  would  be  able  to  mix  among  the  most  pious  and 
useful  men  and  women  around  the  Court  circles,  and 
how  going  with  Mr.  Davison  to  Holland,  which  was  then 
the  asylum  for  men  banished  for  their  religious  opinions, 
he  may  have  had  intercourse  with  them,  and  have  been 
drawn  by  the  power  of  sympathy  to  admiration  and 
adoption  of  their  principles.  All  this  being  followed 
by  a  great  wrong  done  to  his  master,  whom  he  regarded 
with  reverence  and  affection,  we  can  quite  understand 
that  when  he  returned  to  Scrooby  he  was  a  man  with  an 
altogether  different  outlook  to  the  youth  who  left  it. 
In  those  years  he  had  passed  through  an  experience 
which  to  an  observant  eye  and  reflective  mind  would  be 
equal  to  more  than  many  years  at  College  would  furnish 
to  some  young  men. 

We  must  now  regard  him  as  the  farmer,  post,  and 
business  man  generally,  but  withal  with  a  devoutness 
towards  God  and  helpfulness  to  the  people.  “  He  did 
much  good,”  says  Bradford,  “  in  the  country  where  he 
lived  in  promoting  and  furthering  religion,  not  only  by 
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his  practice  and  example,  and  provoking  and  encouraging 
of  others,  but  by  procuring  good  preachers  [in  the  parish 
churches]  to  the  places  thereabout,  and  drawing  on  of 
others  to  assist  and  help  forward  in  such  a  work,  he 
himself  [being]  most  commonly  deepest  in  the  charge, 
and  sometimes  above  his  ability.” 

The  Rev.  Richard  Clyfton,  a  Cam- 
Rev.  Richard  bridge  University  man,  was  rector  of 
Clyfton.  Bab  worth,  adjoining  Retford,  described 

as  “a  grave  and  reverend  preacher, 
who  by  his  pains  and  diligence  had  done  much  good  and 
under  God  had  been  the  means  of  the  conversion  of 
many,”  and  many  years  afterwards  Bradford  records 
that  as  a  boy  he  heard  him  preach.  Professor  Arber, 
in  his  valuable  “  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  says 
(page  51)  “  Going  back  to  the  ultimate  facts  we  say  that 
the  Pilgrim  Movement  originated  in  the  Rectory  and 
Church  at  Bab  worth,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  that  it 
was  mainly  a  Nottinghamshire  movement.  *  *  *  *  In 
the  main  Nottinghamshire  men  founded  the  Pilgrim 
Church.”  Mr.  Clyfton  was  instituted  in  1586,  and 
apparently  retired  in  1605.  He  became  the  senior 
pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Scrooby,  and  went  with  his 
wife  and  childrep  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1616, 
aged  sixty- three.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is 
recorded  of  this  worthy  man. 

Among  the  Puritan  clergy  in  the  district 
Rev.  R.  the  Rev.  Richard  Bernard,  who  was  Vicar 
Bernard,  of  Worksop  in  1601,  appears  to  have  had 
much  influence  in  promoting  the  deepening 
of  spiritual  life  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  for 
many  miles  round  his  own  parish.  He  was  a  Cambridge 
graduate,  and  a  man  of  great  spiritual  insight,  and 
practical  ability,  for  he  anticipated  Bunyan’s  “  Holy 
War  ”  by  a  book  entitled,  “  The  Isle  of  Man,  or  the 
Legal  Proceeding  in  Man-shire  againstt  Sin,”  and  he 
further  anticipated  John  Howard,  the  prison  philan¬ 
thropist,  in  his  denunciation  of  the  wicked  and  wasteful 
state  of  the  prisons,  “  a  very  picture  of  Hell  *  *  *  and 
a  preparation  thereto  ”  he  says.  He  took  the  course  in 
his  own  parish  of  forming  a  select  circle  of  about  a 
hundred  persons  within  the  church  who  were  spiritually 
minded,  and  who  entered  into'  a  covenant  for  more 
definite  religious  life  than  was  commonly  observed,  and 
he  declined  to  separate  from  the  church. 
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Meetings  of  kindred  spirits  now  began  to 
Bradford’s  be  held  at  William  Brewster’s  house  for 
History.  the  study  of  the  bible,  and  for  prayer  and 
fellowship,  at  which  William  Bradford, 
among  others,  was  a  regular  attendant.  And  here  we 
must  slightly  digress  from  our  narrative  in  order  to  see 
where  the  material  came  from  forming  the  story.  Thirty 
years  after  what  has  been  recorded,  William  Bradford 
compiled  from  his  notes  a  “  History  of  the  Plymouth 
Plantation,”  that  is,  the  Colony  the  Scrooby  men  and 
and  others  had  formed  in  the  United  States,  and  he, 
having  become  Governor  of  the  Colony,  had  all  the 
materials  available.  The  manuscript  he  wrote  was  not 
printed,  but  fortunately  several  authors  quoted  passages 
from  it,  and  then  in  some  remarkable  way  it  was  lost, 
and  was  not  found  for  seventy  years.  In  1844  Dr. 
Wilberforce,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford,  wrote  a 
History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
in  which  he  made  quotations  from  an  old  manuscript  he 
had  found  in  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Palace  at  Fulham. 
This  book  passed  through  several  editions,  and  some 
Americans  discovered  that  the  quotations  in  the  new 
book,  and  those  in  the  books  of  two  hundred  years  ago 
were  identical,  and  this  led  to  enquiries  resulting  in  the 
discovery  that  the  lost  manuscript  written  by  Bradford 
had  been  found.  It,  together  with  the  Log  Book  of  the 
“  Mayflower,”  was  in  1897  by  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
Consistory  Court  handed  over  to  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  the  State  warmly  acknowledged  the  gift.  It 
is  now  in  the  State  House  at  Boston,  and  a  photographic 
reprint  was  made  at  the  cost  of  the  State. 

In  his  History  Bradford  referring  to  the  meetings 
at  Brewster’s  house  says: — “  They  ordinarily  met  at 
his  house  on  the  Lord’s  day,  which  was  a  Manor  of  the 
Bishop’s,  and  with  great  love  he  entertained  them  when 
they  came,  making  provision  for  them  to  his  great 
charge,  and  continued  to  do  so  whilst  they  could  stay  in 
England.”  An  American  gentleman  requested  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter,  author  of  a  History  of  South  Yorkshire, 
and  other  books  of  local  history,  and  Assistant  Keeper  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Records,  to  try  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
where  Brewster’s  house  was,  and  the  above  passage 
enabled  Mr.  Hunter  to  rediscover  Scrooby  after  it  had 
been  lost  for  two  centuries,  whereupon  he  in  1849-54 
published  Collections  concerning  the  Early  History  of 
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the  Founders  of  New  Plymouth,  and  this  led  the  Rev. 
Canon  Raine,  D.C.L.  in  his  History  of  Blyth  to  say, 

‘  ‘  a  family  of  the  name  of  Brewster  occupied  the  Manor 
house  of  Scrooby  ”  (page  129)  and  again,  referring  to 
the  congregation  at  Scrooby,  4 ‘which  was  presided  over 
by  William  Brewster  in  a  farm  house,  a  remnant  of  the 
palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  York/'  (page  181).  There 
is  no  documentary  evidence  of  his  occupation  of  any 
other  house. 

A  revival  of  religion  now  took  place  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  many  thoughtful  people.  Bradford,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  work  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  says:  “  by  the 
travail  and  diligence  of  some  godly  and  zealous  preachers 
and  God’s  blessing  on  their  labours  *  *  *  many  became 
enlightened  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  had  their  ignorance 
and  sins  discovered  unto  them,  and  began  by  His  grace 
to  reform  their  lives,  and  make  conscience  of  their 
ways.”  These  people  now  wanted  social  intercourse, 
sympathy, — what  the  New  Testament  calls  “fellowship,” 
and  what  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  is  called  “  The  com¬ 
munion  of  saints,”  but  unhappily  all  around  the  ground 
was  frosted. 

The  adherents  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Yorkshire, 
with  Scrooby  as  their  centre,  now  determined  k>  join 
forces,  and  form  what  they  called  a  Church  Estate,  or, 
other  words,  the  power  of  self  government,  and  this  is 
how  they  did  it: — They  agreed  “  as  a  body  of  disciples 
of  Christ  who  had  become  united  by  a  covenant  of  the 
Lord  into  a  Church  Estate  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel 
to  walk  in  all  His  ways  made  known,  or  to  be  made 
known  to  them  according  to  their  best  endeavours,  what¬ 
ever  it  should  cost  them,  the  Lord  assisting.” 

In  the  Scrooby  fellowship  in  1606  there  were  indi¬ 
vidual  members  residing  at  Broxtowe  Hall,  Mattersey, 
Retford,  Scrooby,  Skegby,  Sturton  le  Steeple,  Sutton, 
Wheatley,  Worksop,  and  elsewhere.  The  Rev.  Richard 
Clyfton,  who  had  either  surrendered,  or  been  ejected 
from,  his  appointment  at  Bab  worth,  and  later  the  Rev. 
John  Robinson,  became  ministers  unto  them. 

There  were  kindred  spirits  in  Gainsborough,  and 
other  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  who  formed  themselves  into 
a  distinct  body,  or  church,  and  doubtless  there  would  be 
helpful  intercourse,  but  the  Scrooby  movement  appears 
to  have  stood  on  its  own  resposibility. 
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The  date  of  the  foregoing  information  is  not  clear. 
1602  is  stated  in  one  of  the  old  books,  but  the  Rev. 
Walter  H.  Burgess,  in  his  “  Smith  the  se-Baptist  and 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ”  shows  that  1606  is  much  more 
likely.  A  period  of  about  a  year  of  happy  sunshine  and 
rest  was  followed  by  many  rude,  wintry  blasts,  for  the 
law  required  attendance  at  Church  to  hear  Divine  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  Notts.  County  Records  inform  us  that 
there  were  in  the  County  many  indictments,  or  presenta¬ 
tions,  of  persons  for  refusing  to  go  to  church  and  to 
receive  the  Sacrament.  This  degradation  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  appointed  by  our  Lord  in  remembrance  of  Himself 
was  probably  intended  as  a  test  to  catch  the  Popish 
Recusants,  but  was  in  some  districts  applied  generally, 
resulting  in  places  of  meetings  being  watched  by  paid 
informers,  thus  causing  the  buildings  and  hours  to  be 
changed  with  a  view  to  avoid  detection. 

The  wisdom  of  holding  meetings  and 
Meetings,  forming  a  church  on  the  premises  at 

Scrooby  may  be  called  in  question,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Brewster  was  a  government 
officer  conveying  Court  officials,  whose  number,  travelling 
north  and  south,  multiplied  greatly  after  King  James’ 
accession,  and  after  Gunpowder  Plot  suspicion  was  in¬ 
tensified  with  regard  to  all  unusual  forms  of  religion. 
The  premises  belonged  to  the  Archbishop,  who  had. 
however,  probably  at  that  time  ceased  to  use  Scrooby, 
but  the  Sandys’  leases  continued,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Sandys  family  continued 
after  the  Archbishop’s  death  to  reside,  either  usually  or 
occasionally,  at  the  principal  house.  If  this  were  so, it 
would  be  irritating  to  see  people  assembling.  Policy, 
however,  never  entered  into  the  Pilgrims’  heads;  and 
really  the  number  of  people  assembling  must  usually 
have  been  small.  The  names  of  members  in  Scrooby 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  but  a  few  persons  from 
the  villages  round  would  gather,  and  the  visits  of  more 
distant  members  would  be  only  occasional,  and  probably 
confined  to  summer  time.  Had  they  been  as  quiet  as 
modern  Free  Church  Deacons  now  usually  are  all  the 
foregoing  difficulties  might  not  have  arisen,  but  they 
were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  evils  connected 
with,  or  being  connected  with,  the  State  Church,  for 
they  thought  that  they  had  discovered  the  true  church, 
the  bride  of  Christ,  without  making  sufficient  allowance 
for  poor  human  nature,  or  for  what  in  shooting  is  called 
“  deflection.’ ’ 
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The  actual  room  in  which  their  meetings  was  held 
is  of  little  importance.  The  banqueting  hall  grand  and 
cold,  might  be  used  in  summer,  but  a  good,  old  fashioned 
kitchen,  spacious  and  warm,  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  be  chosen  for  their  bible  study,  testimony,  prayers 
and  thanksgiving. 

The  edification  of  the  few  must  also  be  noted. 
Wesley,  the  evangelistic  giant  of  Epworth — fourteen 
miles  off — enlarged  the  outlook.  “  The  world  is  my 
parish/’  Both  spheres  are  necessary.  But  at  Scrooby 
there  was  neither  the  man  nor  the  audience.  The  little 
band  of  people  were  regarded  as  visionaries,  and  such 
they  were  for  they  had  seen  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  glory  of  the  sight  had  so  dazzled  their 
eyes  that  they  saw  no  beauty  elsewhere.  Well  does 
Mrs.  Browning  say  : 

“  Earth’s  crammed  with  heaven, 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God, 

But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes, 

The  rest  sit  round  it,  and  pluck  blackberries.” 

This  was  perfectly  true  of  the  people  of  the 
Trouble.  district  at  the  time  we  are  considering. 

With  no  village  schools,  few  of  them  could 
read  or  write.  With  scarcely  any  books,  they  had  little 
knowledge.  With  the  church  asleep,  the  people  peri¬ 
shed.  The  few  whose  eyes  had  been  opened  were  there¬ 
fore  to  their  neighbours  a  byword,  a  laughing-stock,  and 
a  matter  of  reproach.  This,  however,  could  have  been 
borne,  and  Bradford  likens  it  to>  a  flea-bite  in  comparison 
with  what  occurred  to  them  locally,  being  hunted  and 
persecuted  on  every  side,  some  being  put  in  prison, 
others  having  their  houses  watched  night  and  day,  and 
others  so  beset  that  they  were  fain  to'  fly,  and  leave 
both  their  homes  and  means  of  livelihood.  The  position 
becoming  unbearable,  they  began  to  think  of  going  to 
Holland  where  there  was  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in 
September,  1607,  this  project  materialized.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  fraternity  at  and  about  Gainsborough  had 
quietly  slipped  off  without  asking  leave,  and  without 
observation,  and  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  do  so 
singly,  or  in  small  groups,  in  boats  going  seaward  from 
the  Trent  or  Humber  ports  or  creeks,  but  this  course 
probably  caused  the  authorities  to  be  the  more  strictly 
on  the  watch,  and  involved  greater  hardships  on  the 
Scrooby  men. 
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Let  us  try  to  imagine  the  steps  now  necessary  to  be 
taken.  The  live  and  dead  stock,  the  tenants’  rights,  the 
household  furniture,  utensils  and  effects,  and  all  the  odds 
and  ends  that  make  up  what  we  call  home,  and  which 
it  might  not  be  convenient  to  carry,  or  take  on  board 
ship,  must  be  converted  into  money  at  whatever  sacrifice. 
This  however  would  be  the  smallest  of  their  troubles. 
The  law  would  not  allow  them  to  leave  the  country 
taking  money  or  deporting  goods  without  official  per¬ 
mission,  and  such  license  was  not  available  for  them. 
To  go<  to  the  ports  and  embark  in  the  ordinary  way  was 
not  practicable.  What  was  to  be  done  must  be  done 
secretly. 

How  they  went  is  not  known,  nor  what 
Exodus.  provision  they  took  in  food  or  clothing. 

The  women  and  children  may  have  gone 
down  the  Idle  in  a  boat,  while  a  number  of  the  men 
walked  across  Lincolnshire  towards  the  Boston  coast, 
and  arranged  with  the  owner  of  a  vessel  to  meet  them, 
and  take  their  goods  in  at  a  convenient  place  in  the  night, 
but  the  rascal  got  their  money  and  goods  on  board,  and 
then  betrayed  them.  They  were  robbed,  put  in  open 
boats,  and  taken  off  to  prison,  and  so  kept  for  a  month, 
while  the  Privy  Council  was  consulted,  when  they,  in¬ 
cluding  Bradford,  were  dismissed,  but  seven  of  them 
were  kept  as  prisoners  until  the  Spring  Assizes,  Brewster 
being  one  of  them,  and  he  suffered  the  greatest  loss,  for 
among  other  matters  he  had  many  books  in  the  learned 
languages.  The  magistrates  at  Boston  were  very 
sympathetic  with  the  prisoners,  but  they  were  afraid  of 
the  Council.  The  sufferings  of  the  victims,  and  their 
“godly  carriage”  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  people. 

Gervase  Nevyle  of  Scrooby,  who  had  not  gone  wdth 
the  others,  or  had  returned,  was  on  November  10th, 
1607,  summoned  to  appear  at  York,  wTas  apprehended 
and  charged  with  holding  and  maintaining  erroneous 
opinions,  and  doctrines  contrary  to  the  holy  scriptures ; 
with  frequenting  conventicles,  etc.  At  the  hearing  he 
certainly  was  not  like  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  dumb, 
for  he  violently  protested  against  the  authority  of  the 
Court,  the  “  anti-christian  hierarchie,”  etc.  He  refused 
to  take  the  oath  as  required  of  all  persons  giving  evidence 
and  so  was  committed  to  prison,  from  which  he  was 
afterwards  released.  Richard  Jackson,  William  Brew¬ 
ster,  and  Robert  Rochester,  all  of  Scrooby,  were  sum- 
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maned,  and  fined  £20  for  non-appearance,  and  attach¬ 
ment  ordered,  but  when  the  court  officer  went  to  arrest 
them  he  reported  that  he  could  not  find  them.  The 
magistrates  at  Boston  could  have  given  them  some 
information.  Jackson  appears  to  have  removed  to 
Tickhill,  and  his  case  came  up  again,  as  also  did 
Rochester's.  Elizabeth  Neale  went  from  Scrooby  to 
Holland,  but  nothing  is  recorded  of  her. 

In  the  following  spring  another  company  arranged 
with  a  Dutchman  to  take  them  from  a  creek  on  the 
Humber  coast.  The  women's  boat,  or  boats,  may 
have  gone  from  the  Idle  or  the  Trent,  but  they  arrived 
too  soon,  and  had  to  spend  the  night  in  the  boats.  The 
ship  arrived  the  next  morning,  as  did  the  men  who  had 
walked,  but  the  women’s  boats  got  fast,  and  could  not 
be  moved.  A  boat  load  of  men  had  just  got  on  board 
when  the  captain  started  with  the  ship,  for  he  saw  a 
great  company  of  horse  and  foot  men  with  muskets  and 
other  weapons  approaching,  “  for  ye  countrie  was  raised 
to  take  them.”  Brewster  and  the  other  chief  men  were 
left,  as  were  the  women  and  children,  among  whom  there 
w^ere,  of  course,  pitiful  sights  and  sounds,  as  they  cried 
for  fear,  and  shivered  with  cold.  And  now  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  officers  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  company 
of  women  and  children  whose  only  crime  was  that  they 
wanted  to  go  with  their  husbands  and  fathers.  Off 
they  went  to  consult  one  magistrate  after  another,  who 
refused  to  make  an  order.  They  could  not  send  them 
back  to  their  homes,  for  they  had  no  homes  to  go  to,  and 
the  poor  souls  were  let  go,  “and  thus  in  ye  end  necessitie 
forste  a  way  for  them.” 

We  must  shorten  the  story.  Bradford  and  others 
passed  through  a  dreadful  storm  at  sea.  Brewster  was 
among  the  last  to  pass  over,  combined  emigration  was 
given  up,  and  by  the  following  August  it  came  to  pass 
that  they  all  escaped  safe  to  the  land. 

Amsterdam  was  at  that  time  a  great  place 
Holland,  for  trade,  and  one  of  the  first  duties  the 

pilgrims  had  on  arriving  was  to  obtain 
employment,  for  most  of  them  were  working  class  people. 
The  course  was  not  altogether  easy,  for  trades  in  Holland 
were  controlled  by  guilds  of  employers,  as  much  as  they 
are  now  affected  by  trades  unions  of  workmen.  About 
a  hundred  of  them  in  1609  decided  to  settle  at  Leyden, 
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Mr.  Clyfton  remaining  as  the  minister  with  those  who 
stayed  at  Amsterdam,  and  Mr.  Bobinson  going  with  the 
others  to  Leyden,  which  was  a  town  that  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  before  had  sustained  a  dreadful  siege  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  William  of  Orange,  to  mark  the 
bravery  of  the  inhabitants,  offered  them  either  a  Univer¬ 
sity,  or  for  to  be  free  from  taxes,  and  to  their  honour 
they  chose  the  University.  Here  therefore  a  number 
settled.  They  purchased  a  house  in  which  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  minister  lived  upstairs.  They  re¬ 
mained  ten  years,  when  they  decided  a  first  instalment 
of  them  should  go  to  Virginia. 

After  various  unsuccessful  attempts,  the 
The  Pilgrims  sailed  from  Plymouth  on 

Mayflower.  Wednesday,  September  6th  (Old  Style 

16th)  1620,  the  passengers  numbering  one 
hundred  and  two,  including  not  more  than  a  dozen  from 
the  Scrooby  district,  and  after  enduring  untold  hardships, 
they  nine  weeks  afterwards  sighted  land,  which  was  not 
Virginia  but  Cape  Cod,  and  let  go  their  anchors  within 
what  is  now  the  harbour  of  Princetown,  or  New  Ply¬ 
mouth.  Here  they  had  to  meet  a  new  difficulty,  for 
they  had  no  authority  for  this  district,  and  if  they 
landed  they  had  no  laws  binding,  so  on  Saturday, 
November  11th — 21st,  they  entered  into  a  solemn  com¬ 
pact  of  loyalty  to  King  James,  and  as  a  civil  body  politic 
planting  their  colony,  after  which  they  set  foot  on  shore, 
and  after  making  investigations  they  in  fact  or  fiction 
stepped  on  to  the  big  stone  which  they  named 
Plymouth  Bock.” 

The  Mayflower  Compact  referred  to  demands  more 
than  a  passing  notice,  because  it  became  the  foundation 
document  under  which  they  were  afterwards  governed, 
and  not  only  so,  but  it  defined  a  system  of  government 
which  was  later  on  imitated,  and  practically  copied  in 
its  principles,  by  the  other  States  as  they  were  founded. 
They  covenanted  and  combined  themselves  into  a  Civil 
Body  Politic  for  better  ordering  and  preservation  and 
furtherance  of  the  Christian  Faith,  the  honour  of  their 
King  and  country,  to*  enact  and  frame  just  and  equal 
laws  and  offices  from  time  to  time  as  should  be  thought 
most  meet  and  convenient,  and  for  the  general  good,  and 
they  promised  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  Here 
was  a  basis,  self  government,  equal  laws,  common  rights, 
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individual  liberty,  joined  with  obligations,  for  rights  and 
duties  must  always  go  hand  in  hand.  Duties  without 
rights  are  slavery ;  rights  without  duties  breed  indolence 
and  confusion. 

We  cannot  follow  their  fortunes.  Their  sufferings 
were  great  and  acute,  for  with  the  corruption  by  decay  of 
their  food,  the  want  of  proper  housing  accommodation, 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  weakness  and  debility 
of  the  women  and  children,  within  a  year  one  half  of  the 
number  died,  and  in  the  next  spring  Governor  Carver 
succumbed,  and  his  wife  too. 

There  are  several  items  we  have  dropped 
Brownists.  by  the  way,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with 
the  narrative,  that  we  must  now  pick  up. 
The  charge  against  the  Scrooby  men  was  that  they  were 
Brownists  or  Barrowists.  What  do  those  terms  mean? 
The  names  were  given  in  contempt,  and  were  hated  and 
repudiated  by  those  to  whom  they  were  applied.  The 
Bev.  Bobert  Browne  (1550-1631)  was  a  Butlandshire 
man,  of  aristocratic  connections  and  standing,  a  student 
at  Cambridge,  on  fire  for  reform,  a  popular  preacher; 
he  went  to  Norwich  and  organized  there  a  church  on 
what  are  called  Congregational  lines,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Holland,  preached,  and  wrote  five  books  in 
favour  of  separation  from  the  Church  of  England. 
Ardent,  impulsive,  with  a  fiery  eloquence,  he  constantly 
got  himself  into  trouble,  and  it  is  said  was  in  thirty 
prisons.  But  in  1586  he  became  master  of  Stamford 
Grammar  School,  then  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  became  Sector  of  Abchurch-cum-Thorpe, 
and  so  continued  forty  years,  it  is  said,  without 
preaching,  probably  suffering  from  nervous  debility. 

Henry  Barrowe  (1550-1593)  was  the  son 
Barrowists.  of  a  Norfolk  squire,  had  been  trained  for 
the  law,  and  lived  a  wild  and  wanton  life. 
He  turned  into  a  London  Church,  and  what  he  heard 
changed  his  life.  Lord  Bacon,  who  knew  him,  says, 
“  he  made  a  leap  from  a  vain  and  libertine  youth  to  a 
life  of  earnest  purpose,  and  to  association  with  one  to 
whom  religion  was  vital.  ”  One  Sunday  morning  he 
went  to  a  prison  to  visit  the  Bev.  John  Greenwood,  an 
ordained  clergyman,  who  had  been  cast  into  prison  with 
twenty-five  others  for  being  present  at  a  private  con¬ 
venticle.  The  Gaoler  thereupon  arrested  Barrowe,  and 
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sent  him  to  be  examined  by  the  Archbishop.  Both  he 
and  Greenwood  were  sent  to  the  Fleet  prison,  and  kept 
five  years,  all  the  time  writing  books  in  favour  of  their 
principles.  In  1593  both  of  them  having  had  a  little 
relaxation  were  re -apprehended,  tried  for  writing  sedi¬ 
tious  books,  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  executed  on 
the  morrow,  taken  to  Tyburn,  their  necks  were  tied  to 
a  tree,  then  they  were  reprieved,  and  sent  back  to  prison. 
A  second  time  they  were  brought  to  the  scaffold  and 
reprieved,  but  on  a  third  occasion,  in  April,  1593,  they 
were  hanged. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  shortly  after  William  Brew¬ 
ster  left  Scrooby  the  father  of  (afterwards)  Bishop 
Saunderson  of  Lincoln,  who  was  the  owner  of  Serlby 
and  Blyth,  was  buried  at  Blyth.  The  Bishop  was  the 
author  of  many  books,  and  wrote  the  preface  to  the 
second  Prayer  Book,  beginning  “  It  hath  been  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Church  of  England  ever  since  the  compiling 
of  her  Publick  Liturgy  to  keep  the  mean  between  two 
extremes/’  etc.  Some  say  the  inimitable  “  General 
Thanksgiving,”  which  every  child  should  learn  by  heart, 
was  written  by  him. 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  note  when  a  man 
A  widens  in  his  views  by  suffering,  and 

Declaration,  develops  by  experience.  This  is  re¬ 
markably  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the 
Pilgrims.  There  is  a  document,  a  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  London,  dated  in  1618,  and  sent 
from  the  Church  in  Leyden  to  the  Council  in  London, 
signed  by  John  Robinson  and  William  Brewster,  in  which 
they  declare  their  assent  to  every  article  of  the  Church 
of  England,  their  desire  to  keep  spiritual  communion  in 
peace  and  practice  in  all  lawful  things.  They  declare 
their  loyalty  to  the  King.  They  acknowledge  his 
Majesty’s  authority  to  appoint  Bishops  to  oversee  the 
churches,  and  to  govern  them  civilly  (secularly)  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  their  desire  to  give 
unto  all  Superiors  due  honour,  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  with  all  that  fear  God.  (See  copy, 
Dexter,  page  568) .  Their  assent  to  the  XXXIX 

Articles  would,  of  course,  be  given  with  the  same  mental 
reservation  as  all  the  sections  of  the  Church  of  England 
exercise,  and  the  right  of  the  Bishops  for  interference 
is  hedged  by  their  civil  limitation,  beyond  which  is  a 
sacred  sphere  into  which  no  authority  or  official  may 
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enter ;  it  being  reserved  for  God  and  the  conscience. 
They  were  not  saints  of  the  old  picture  type,  with  eyes 
on  the  ground  or  in  the  clouds,  and  an  ornamental  glory 
round  their  heads,  but  they  were  saints  in  their  ardent 
devotion  to  duty,  in  their  self-sacrifice,  in  their  efforts 
to  influence  others  for  good,  in  their  delight  in  holy  com¬ 
munion  with  God  in  spirit,  and  with  one  another  in 
fellowship. 

The  human  element  came  in,  of  course,  as  it  always 
does  and  will  do.  They  had  suffered  so-  much,  and  aimed 
so  high,  that  when  they  were  comfortably  settled  in  their 
new  quarters  they  desired  to  keep  themselves  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  resented  intrusion.  They  wanted  neither 
the  upsetting  doctrines  of  the  Early  Quakers,  nor  the 
introduction  of  the  Church  of  England  form  of  service, 
lest  episcopal  rule  should  follow  the  use  of  the  form,  and 
so  they  became  narrower  than  the  heart  of  God.  Women 
may  become  angelic,  but  men  do  not. 

THREE  WORTHIES. 

Apart  from  the  Rev.  R.  Clyfton,  a  worthy  man  of 
whom  little  is  recorded,  there  are  three  men  who  went 
from  Scrooby,  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest, 
and  whose  character  and  work  it  will  pay  us  to  study 
a  little  further,  for  the  proper  use  of  a  biography,  pro¬ 
viding  edification  is  'our  aim,  is  to*  see  what  we  may 
admire  and  copy.  Fortunately  the  three  men  present 
different  aspects  of  character  and  work,  and  variety 
gives  pleasure  in  both  orchard  and  garden.  They  were 
the  leaders  in  succession. 

William  Brewster  presents  to  us  the  type 
Brewster,  of  a  well  trained  business  man  making  the 

best  of  every  station  he  was  called  upon 
to  occupy.  At  Cambridge  he  makes  the  great  decision 
of  life  for  God  and  for  usefulness,  and  in  associating  with 
good  men.  In  the  service  of  Mr.  Secretary  Davison  his 
industry,  thoroughness,  reliability,  politeness,  and 
general  bearing  are  such  that  confidence  is  begotten,  and 
whatever  valuables  are  entrusted  to  the  master  are 
handed  for  safe  custody  to  the  servant,  who-  is  treated  as 
a  son  rather  than  an  assistant.  “  Luck  !  ”  may  be  said. 
No,  confidence  is  begotten  by  good  work.  Calamity 
comes  to  the  master,  and  sympathy  and  helpfulness 
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continue.  The  father’s  health  is  failing,  and  demands 
help,  and  off  the  son  goes  to>  duty  and  hard  work,  in 
effect  exclaiming,  “  Blessed  be  drudgery  when  duty 
calls  !  ”  Active,  cheerful,  helpful,  he  does  his  work; 
is  hospitable ;  becomes  a  leader  in  devotion  to  duty ; 
and  when  the  storm  comes  is  a  tower  of  strength  and 
resourcefulness.  When  others  wept,  he  worked.  In 
Holland  after  a  period  of  poverty  and  suffering,  for  his 
money  was  spent,  his  attainments  were  found  to  be  such 
that  he  was  employed  in  giving  to  students  lessons  in 
English  and  Latin  and  44  many  gentlemen,  both  Danes 
and  Germans,  resorted  to  him,  some  of  them  being  great 
men’s  sons.”  Later  on  he  joins  with  Thomas  Brewer  in 
printing  and  publishing  books  for  which  prosecution 
follows.  When  it  is  decided  to  go  to  America — a 
minority  going  first,  Brewster  must  go  with  them. 
For  thirty-six  years  he  bears  his  burden  with  the  rest  in 
weal  and  woe.  Through  stress  and  storm  he  keeps  on 
his  way.  “Living  many  times,”  says  Bradford/4  without 
bread  or  corn  many  months  together,  having  many  times 
nothing  but  fish,  and  often  wanting  that,  also;  and 
drank  nothing  but  water  many  years  together.  *  *  *  * 
44  Yet  he  lived  by  the  blessing  of  God  in  health  unto  very 
old  age,  and  besides  that  he  would  labour  in  the  fields  as 
long  as  he  was  able,  yet  when  the  church  had  no  other 
minister  he  taught  twice  every  Sabbath,  and  that  both 
powerfully  and  profitably,  to  the  great  contentment  of 
the  hearers,  and  their  comfortable  edification.  Yea, 
many  were  brought  to  God  by  his  ministry.  He  did 
more  in  their  behalf  in  a  year  than  many  that  have 
their  hundreds  a  year  do  in  all  their  lives.”  Bradford 
adds:  44  He  had  a  singular  good  gift  in  prayer  *  *  * 

In  the  humble  confession  of  sin,  and  begging  the  mercies 
of  God  in  Christ  for  the  pardon  thereof.  He  always 
thought  it  better  for  ministers  to<  pray  oftener,  and  divide 
their  prayers,  than  to  be  long  and  tedious  in  the  same;” 
a  view  we  shall  heartily  endorse. 

Here  is  a  very  pleasant  combination  of  qualities : 
44  He  was  wise  and  discreet  and  well  spoken,  having  a 
grave  deliberate  utterance;  of  a  very  cheerful  spirit,  and 
very  sociable  and  pleasant  among  his  friends,  of  an 
humble  and  modest  mind,  of  a  peaceable  disposition, 
undervaluing  himself  and  his  abilities,  and  sometimes 
overvaluing  others.”  And  so  he  continued  till  his  work 
was  done,  and  fourscore  years  had  passed,  when  he  laid 
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him  down  and  died.  He  did  not  keep  his  bed  till  the 
last  day,  when  he  died  without  a  pang,  on  April  10th — 
20th,  1643. 

The  lesson  to  be  gained  from  the  life  of 
John  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  M.A.,  is  more 

Robinson,  difficult  to  deal  with  than  either  of  the 
others ;  not  because  of  any  defect  in  the 
man  or  his  life,  but  because  of  our  prejudices — conscien¬ 
tious  scruples  sounds  better.  Some  persons  have  little 
use  for  parsons,  and  others  almost  worship  them.  We 
carefully  distinguish  between  clergymen  and  ministers. 
Our  esteem  is  measured  by  whether  they  belong  to 
“  our  Church,’ ’  or  otherwise.  Now  we  have  to  look  at 
John  Robinson  as  the  devoted,  helpful,  Christian  mini- 
ter.  We  will  not  concern  ourselves  with  his  contro¬ 
versial  writings,  nor  with  his  views  as  to  the  constitution 
and  government  of  a  Christian  Church.  Those  matters 
we,  the  common  folk,  will  leave  to  others,  and  concern 
ourselves  with  the  lessons  we  can  learn  from  the  man, 
his  character  and  work. 

He  was  bom  at  Sturton-le- Steeple,  about  a  dozen 
miles  south-east  of  Scrooby,  and  at  seventeen  went  to 
Cambridge,  entered  Corpus  Christi  College  in  1592,  took 
the  full  course,  graduated,  secured  a  fellowship,  and 
took  orders  in  the  Established  church.  A  struggle  now 
took  place  in  his  mind,  leading  him  to  relinquish  his 
position.  Referring  to  this  period  he  says,  “  Had  not 
the  truth  been  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in 
my  bones,  I  had  never  broken  those  bonds  of  flesh  and 
blood  wherein  I  was  so  strongly  tied.”  He  said  he  was 
forced  by  subscription,  etc.,  or  he  would  never  have  left 
the  church. 

Is  it  not  a  singular  coincidence  that  in  the  very  year 
in  which  the  tercentenery  is  commemorated  the  Church 
of  England  should  have  obtained  from  Parliament,  by 
the  Life  and  Liberty  Movement,  the  power  to  remedy 
some  of  the  evils  from  which  she  suffers,  and  because 
of  the  existence  of  which  Robinson  resigned  his  position 
in  the  church  ? 

In  the  Register  of  Marriages  at  Greasley  Church  is 
the  following  entry :  ‘  ‘  Mr.  J ohn  Robinson  and  Mistress 
Bridget  Whyte  15  Feb.  1603.”  As  there  are  fifty  other 
marriages  recorded  round  about  that  time  without  the 
prefix  ”  Mr.”  and  “  Mistress,”  it  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  some  importance  in  social  position. 
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Mr.  Robinson  afterwards  became  a  minister  in 
Norfolk,  then  in  Norwich,  where  he  was  described  as 
a  man  utterly  reverenced  of  all  the  city  for  the  grace 
of  God  in  him,”  and  where  the  people  assembling  were 
being  harassed  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  he  returned 
to  his  native  district  (query:  about  1604)  and  joined 
himself  to  the  congregation  at  Scrooby,  and  became  a 
colleague  of  Mr.  Clyfton  (1606) . 

He  went  with  the  Pilgrims  to  Holland,  where  the 
church  under  his  care  gradually  increased  until  it 
numbered  nearly  three  hundred  communicants  besides 
adherents.  (Brown  125) . 

“  We  are,”  he  writes,  “  knit  together  as  a  body  in 
a  most  strict  and  sacred  bond  and  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
of  the  violation  whereof  we  make  great  conscience,  and 
by  virtue  whereof  we  do  hold  ourselves  strictly  tied  to 
all  love  each  others  good,  and  of  the  whole  by  everyone, 
and  so  mutually.”  Here  is  definite  helpfulness,  but 
no  exclusiveness,  for  another  quotation  adds:  “  For 
myself  thus  I  believe  in  my  heart  before  God  and  pro¬ 
fess  with  my  tongue,  and  that  before  the  world,  that  I 
have  one  and  the  same  faith,  hope,  spirit — baptism  and 
Lord  which  I  had  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  none 
other.”  Nor  was  he  afflicted  with  ministerial  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  for  “  he  trusts  that  the  Lord  will  give 
courage  to  his  people,  and  stand  for  the  liberty  of  lay 
preaching  among  the  set  of  liberties  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  his  people  free.” 

Here  is  a  note  of  an  open  mind  ready  to  receive 
more  light.  He  said  “  he  was  very  confident  the  Lord 
had  more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His 
Holy  Word.”  Here  is  a  note  of  reality  in  life:  “  A 
man  hath  in  truth  so  much  religion  as  he  hath  between 
himself  and  the  Lord  in  secret,  and  no  more.  At  the 
same  time  God  is  not  partial  as  men  are,  nor  regards 
that  church  and  chamber  religion  towards  Him  which 
is  not  accompanied  in  the  house  and  street  with  loving 
kindness  and  mercy  and  all  goodness  towards  men.” 

There  is  one  aspect  of  his  character  and  work  which 
appears  particularly  estimable,  and  that  is  his  helpful¬ 
ness  in  social  and  business  matters.  “  For  beside  his 
singular  ability  in  divine  things,”  says  Bradford,  “  he 
was  also  very  able  to  give  direction  in  civil  affairs,  and 
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to  foresee  dangers  and  inconveniences  by  which  means 
he  was  very  helpful  to  their  outer  estates,  and  so  was 
every  way  a  common  father  unto  them/’  His  letter 
to  those  who  first  sailed  from  Holland  is  a  model  of  wise 
counsels  and  statesmanlike  cautions. 

Oh  !  it  is  fine  when  a  man  who-  has  the  cure  of 
souls  knows  more  of  his  Bible,  and  can  open  out  its 
hidden  truths  to  his  people,  and  lives  nearer  to  God  than 
they,  and  can  by  the  power  of  sympathy  draw  them 
like  a  loadstone  a  little  higher  up  towards  God  and 
goodness,  truth  and  righteousness,  to  the  love  of  all  the 
wonders  of  nature,  the  sanctifying  of  the  common  duties 
of  life,  and  the  happiness  of  usefulness.  Fellowship  is 
the  hope  of  the  world. 

Kobinson  wrote  sixty-two  non-controversial  essays, 
and  died  in  1625,  after  eight  days  illness.  He  had 
remained  with  the  majority  in  Holland,  intending  to 
follow  as  soon  as  the  way  was  open,  but  he  was  called 
to  a  higher  service.  Many  University  professors  and 
eminent  citizens  gave  honour  to  his  funeral. 

William  Bradford  was  of  a  different  type 
Bradford,  to  William  Brewster.  In  mind  and  heart 

they  were  as  father  and  son,  for  there 
were  twenty-two'  or  twenty-three  years  between  their 
ages.  “  My  dear  and  loving  friend/’  Bradford  calls 
him.  The  best  use  we  can  make  of  Bradford’s  life  and 
character  appears  to  be  to  regard  him  thus :  Here  was  a 
young  man  born  and  bred  to  farming,  whose  education 
was  limited,  but  who  determined  to  make  the  best  of 
life  by  using  the  wisest  means.  His  first  great  decision 
was  for  God  and  good  people.  Nothing  could  shake  him 
from  that,  although  the  cost  was  great.  His  father  had 
died  when  he  was  only  two  years  of  age,  and  he  must 
carve  out  his  own  path.  He  was  of  delicate  constitu¬ 
tion,  frugal,  industrious,  and  studious.  He  was  fond 
of  his  Bible.  When  he  got  to  Holland,  having  shared 
all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  way,  he  had  to 
get  his  living  by  obtaining  work  as  a  fustian  worker  and 
as  a  silk  dyer  and  worker.  This  he  continued,  but  in  his 
spare  hours,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  pastimes,  he 
determined  that  he  would  gain  knowledge.  He  learned 
to  speak  and  think  in  Dutch  as  readily  as  in  English. 
He  could  manage  to  talk  in  French.  He  mastered  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  studied  most  in  Hebrew.  He  was  well 
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skilled  in  history,  antiquity,  philosophy.  “  But,”  says 
Cotton  Mather,  ”  the  crown  of  all  was  his  holy,  prayer¬ 
ful,  watchful,  and  spiritual  walk  with  God.” 

What  was  the  good  of  a  young  man  in  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  striving  for  so  much  knowledge?  ”  some 
may  say.  “  Much  every  way,”  is  the  reply.  He 
developed  his  power  of  thinking.  He  broadened  his 
mind.  He  had  a  much  wider  outlook.  He  was  of  far 
greater  use  to  his  fellow  men.  Shakespeare  tells  us, 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune,” 
and  fortune  is  not  money,  but  usefulness,  for  which 
there  must  be  a  preparation  and  developed  capacity. 
When  John  Carver  died,  he  having  by  reason  of  his 
seniority  been  chosen  as  the  Governor  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  a  successor  must  be  appointed.  William 
Brewster’s  hands  were  full,  and  the  choice  unanimously 
fell  on  William  Bradford,  and  thirty-six  years  wise 
administration,  nearly  always  as  Governor,  with  elec¬ 
tions  annually,  justified  the  choice.  He  set  about  con¬ 
structing  defences  against  a  sudden  attack  by  wild 
Indian  tribes,  and  then  negotiated  treaties  on  just  terms 
with  several  of  the  tribes  for  mutual  and  equal  trade  and 
defence.  He  presided  at  all  Council  Meetings  and  as 
their  magistrate  judged  all  cases.  He  declined  election 
a  third  time,  but  was  prevailed  on  to  continue  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Council  of  four  others,  and  they  gave 
him  a  double  vote.  His  work  was  many-sided,  for  he 
was  magistrate  and  policeman,  store-keeper,  treasurer, 
overseer,  foreman,  and  for  several  years  the  hand  labour 
would  be  as  hard  and  continuous  as  the  exercise  of  the 
brain,  yet  through  it  all  his  conduct  secured  support. 

A  part  of  his  work  would  be  regarded  by  us  as 
meddlesome  interference,  but  the  Pilgrims  believed  that 
discipline  was  of  vital  importance  in  both  Church  and 
State  in  order  to  secure  development  of  character  and 
efficiency.  We  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  believing, 
as  is  vulgarly  expressed,  that  “  Jack  is  as  good  as  his 
master,  and  rather  better,”  we  resent  control,  and 
sacrifice  efficiency  in  listening  to  the  voice  of  untrained 
and  irresponsible  chatter. 

In  these  days  when  it  is  thought  desirable  that 
everything  should  belong  to  the  community,  and  be 
shared  alike,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Colonists 
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tried  it  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  for  all 
of  them  were  industrious  and  sober  men,  but  Bradford 
shows  how  it  was  a  failure,  for  it  led  to  discontent,  it 
diminished  output,  it  bred  indifference.  “  That  all 
should  be  on  an  equality  to  have  alike  and  do  alike,  and 
should  think  themselves  one  as  good  as  another,  ” 
Bradford  says,  “did  much  to  diminish  and  take  off  that 
mutual  respect  which  it  is  good  to  preserve  in  a  com¬ 
munity.  ” 

He  wrote  several  books,  one  being  entitled 
“  Dialogues,”  and  another  a  “  History  of  the  Plymouth 
Plantation.  For  the  latter  we  owe  to  him  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude,  for  it  records  much  of  value  that  would 
otherwise  be  unknown.  His  work  being  done,  he  in 
1657  died,  filled  it  is  said  “  with  ineffable  consolations, 
the  good  Spirit  of  God  giving  him  a  pledge  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  eternal  glory.” 

When  Wiliam  Bradford  died  the  Council  passed  an 
Act  excluding  Quakers,  and  subsequently  adopted  more 
stringent  measures  for  securing  exclusiveness  by  penal¬ 
ties.  A  long  tim'e  further  must  pass  before  equal 
religious  liberty  could  be  understood  and  granted. 

Three  hundred  years  have  passed  and 
A  gone  since  the  events  we  have  been  con- 

Retrospect.  sidering  occurred,  and  much  water  has 
since  then  passed  down  the  Ryton,  the 
Idle,  the  Trent,  to  the  sea.  Let  it  pass.  But  we  have 
been  dealing  with  men  and  women.  Surely  they  have 
something  to  say  to  us.  The  man  is  a  benefactor  who 
makes  a  chart  showing  where  the  current  is  safe,  or 
where  shallows  or  hidden  rocks  are  to  be  avoided.  Has 
the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  any  message  to  us?  Let  us  see. 

We  may  at  once  confess  that  we  shall  not  gain  by 
reading  the  controversial  writings  of  three  hundred  years 
ago.  The  outlook  was  then  different  to  ours  now.  The 
light  of  the  sun  was  the  same,  but  was  seen  from  a 
different  angle.  The  language  in  which  men  then  ex¬ 
pressed  their  views  was  such  as  we  should  not  use. 
Things  we  regard  as  harmless  they  viewed  with  fear. 
Every  century  has  its  own  sphere  of  thought  and  mode  of 
expression. 

Nor  shall  we  gain  by  asking  such  questions  as, 
Were  the  Pilgrims  justified  in  their  steps  for  separa- 
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tion  from  the  Church  of  England?  or  were  they  wise  in 
taking  them?  To  their  own  Master  they  stood  or  fell, 
and  the  testing  point  then  and  still  is  loyalty  to  God,  to 
truth  so  far  as  known,  to  righteousness  of  life,  to  self- 
sacrifice  They  gave  their  all.  Are  we  equally  loyal  ? 

There  is  one  aspect  in  our  retrospect  that  is  not 
pleasing.  The  Pilgrims  sought  to  have  a  church  as  per¬ 
fect  as  they  could  frame  it;  a  kind  of  holy  city  on  earth, 
and  in  the  three  hundred  years  that  have  since  passed 
scores  of  others  have  by  varied  means  sought  for  the 
same.  Some  by  definitions  of  doctrines,  or  by  cere¬ 
monies,  or  by  forms  of  church  government,  and  other¬ 
wise,  but  to-day  every  church  (except  those  that  have  a 
monoply  of  grace,  sunshine,  and  other  free  gifts  of  God) 
is  bemoaning  the  fact  that  the  masses  have  drifted  away 
from  attendance,  that  the  congregations  and  schools 
have  dwindled,  and  correspondingly  their  influence  has 
been  curtailed.  No  longer  is  uniformity  insisted  on. 
Liberty  has  been  secured,  but  vitality  is  weakened. 
Other  flowers  than  the  rose  may  grow  in  the  garden, 
which  may  be  adorned  with  the  pansy,  the  tulip,  the  lily, 
for  variety,  not  uniformity,  is  the  law  of  nature,  revela¬ 
tion,  providence,  grace.  But  if  the  Church  is  the 
garden,  it  is  largely  forsaken.  What  then  is  the  remedy  ? 
Increased  powers  for  self-government  on  the  one  hand, 
and  amalgamations  or  co-operations  on  the  other  may  do 
much  good.  But  what  is  of  far  greater  importance  is 
that  we,  the  common  people,  should  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  Pilgrims,  for  they  were  in  dead  earnest,  or  rather 
in  living  earnestness,  and  steadfast  to  death.  They  laid 
their  all  on  the  altar  of  God.  Religion  was  to  them 
their  vital  air.  We,  the  common  people,  have  largely 
relaxed  our  efforts  in  definite  work  for  God  and  the 
people.  We  prefer  games,  and  picture  shows,  our  ease 
or  entertainment,  and  the  remedies  will  not  be  found  in 
Church  organization,  in  denominational  amalgamation, 
in  the  inter-changes  of  pulpits.  A  revival  of  religion 
will  take  place  when  we,  the  common  people,  are  pre¬ 
pared  like  the  Pilgrims  to  live  for  a  purpose  strenuous 
lives,  seeking  not  merely  our  own  advantage  or  pleasure, 
but,  like  them,  making  personal  sacrifices  in  promoting 
the  good  of  others,  or  going  further  back  to  those  early 
days  when  they  considered  not  their  lives  dear  to  them 
so  that  they  could  win  the  approval  of  Him  who  became 
poor  that  we  might  be  rich,  and  who  went  about  not 
merely  preaching  the  gospel,  but  healing,  giving  sight, 
liberty,  comfort,  joy. 
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Let  us  widen  our  vision.  Scrooby  Manor  House 
stands  as  a  mark  of  a  great  expansion.  From  here  went 
not  only  Brewster,  Robinson,  and  Bradford,  but  Sir 
Edwyn  Sandys  and  his  brother  George,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  Colonial  establishment,  were  intimately 
connected  with  it  and  with  Southwell  old  palace. 
Virginia  began  to>  exist  in  1606,  Newfoundland  was 
planted  in  1610,  New  England  was  settled  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  1620.  The  Spanish  power  had  been  crippled 
(1588)  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  exploring  abroad, 
while  Shakespeare  was  writing  at  home.  From  little 
England  was  going  about  a  body  of  men  to  form  that 
grand  institution  we  call  the  British  Empire,  which  now 
includes  over  fourteen  million  square  miles,  having  an 
estimated  population  of  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
millions,  while  from  the  small  beginnings  indicated  the 
United  States  have  grown  to  forty-eight  States  and  great 
territories,  having  a  population  of  over  one  hundred 
millions.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Is  there  here  a 
great  purpose  ?  a  destiny  ?  There  is  certainly  a  great 
privilege,  and  a  great  responsibility. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  displacement.  The  great 
Spanish  Empire  with  its  horrible  Holy  Inquisition  have 
both  crumbled,  as  have  the  mighty  empires  of  Turkey, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany.  The  most  devilish 
conspiracy  against  liberty,  right,  law,  and  order  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  has  fallen  with  a  mighty  crash.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  War  has  received  a  fatal  wound? 
The  grinding  poverty  and  ignorance  of  millions  at  home 
is  passing,  while  the  earth  is  opening  its  treasures  of 
natural  development,  and  mineral  exploration  abroad. 
There  never  was  such  an  opening  for  enterprise,  for 
mission  work,  for  educational  expansion.  The  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  in  all  nations,  because  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  was  never  so  much  preached  as  now. 

BUT  !  Howbeit  !  The  “  butt  hinges  ”  turn  the 
door,  and  we  see  a  vision  that  staggers  a  thoughtful 
mind,  for  the  devil  of  selfishness  rules  in  millions  of 
hearts  ,and  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  the  tyranny  of  a 
multitude  may  be  worse  than  that  of  an  autocrat.  Any 
fool  can  pull  a  building  down,  but  it  requires  wisdom, 
patience,  perseverance,  self-sacrifice  to  build  up  a  palace 
for  the  people,  great  and  firm. 
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King  George  V. — May  he  live  for  ever  ! — in  reply  to 
a  deputation  which  recently  waited  upon  him  to 
present  a  loyal  address  said,  “  To  you  who  claim  a 
historical  connection  with  the  men  of  the  Mayflower  it 
must  be  peculiarly  moving  that  the  descendants  of  those 
who  left  England  to  win  freedom  for  themselves  should 
return  to  defend  the  liberties  of  Europe  and  the  world/’ 
The  King  always  says  the  right  thing.  The  Mayflower 
is  the  hawthorn  that  grew  in  Scrooby  and  was  carried 
as  they  supposed  on  “  a  voyage  to  plant  ye  first  colonie 
in  ye  Northerne  parts  of  Virginia.  ”  It  grew,  and  adorns 
the  land,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  whereas  Scrooby 
stood  for  Separation,  now  it  stands  for  Union,  and  that 
not  merely  of  churches  to  bless  humanity,  but  of  the 
union  of  two  mighty  powers  who  by  wise  co-operation 
may  save  the  world.  Privilege  comes  to  nations  as  well 
as  to  individuals,  and  with  privilege  responsibility.  If 
England  and  the  United  States  will  now  step  forward 
and  lead  the  world  in  a  League  of  Nations,  the  horrors 
of  war  may  be  less  frequent,  the  resources  of  the  earth 
may  be  developed ;  men  may  live  in  quietness  with  law 
and  order ;  knowledge  may  chase  ignorance  and  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  the  weak  peoples  may  become  strong,  mutual 
helpfulness  may  take  the  place  of  distrust,  hatred  and 
violence,  and  instead  of  distraction  and  destruction  the 
desert  may  blossom  as  the  rose,  joy  and  gladness  may  be 
found  therein,  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody. 


